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Sharing what we have with others is very well at 
times, and again it is very far from well. It is all 
right for us to share our bread with the hungry, but 
if we have food that is poisoned, -we have no right to 
share it with any one else. Our spiritual encourage- 
ments can be shared with our fellows, but our special 
temptations and evil imaginings had better be kept 
to ourselves. We can be forward in giving others a 
share of our pleasures, but we should hesitate before 
asking another to share our griefs and mental bewil- 
derments. Character is shown in what we refrain 
from sharing, as truly as in what we are ready to share. 


It isa common saying that “the middle course is 
the safe course.” It is usually the course that is 
safest from the perils of reaching toward high attain- 
ment, as well as the pains of utter uselessness. It is 
the-safest course for anybody who prefers being no- 
body to being somebody, and who, in the great scale 


rather be represented by zero than by a high figure. 
True, the middle course is sometimes best in courses 
which are themselves matters of surface import. A 
man who is too poor to buy new clothes frequently | 


had better not have his coat cut at the extreme of 


fashion. But as a factor in moral forces,—which it | 
is every one’s duty to be,—no man can afford to be 


always seeking the middle course because it is “ safe,” 
or the safe course because it is “ middle.” 


Church-going is commendable when it is commend- 
able, and so is staying away from church. After 
striving for years to secure the legal abolition of the 
“suttee,” or custom of widow-burning, in India, 
William Carey, the pioneer in modern missions to 
the heathen, was rejoiced by the knowledge that his 
desire was finally compassed. The proclamation of 
the British government, declaring the “suttee” to 
be punishable as murder, reached the veteran mis- 
sionary just as he was going out to preach the gospel 
onaSunday. “If I delay an hour to translate and 
publish this,” he said, “ many a widow’s life may be 
sacrificed ;” so he sent some one else to do the preach- 
ing for that day, while he stayed at home and trans- 
lated the proclamation into Bengalese, having it 
finished before sunset. Neither church-going nor 
home-staying is in itself meritorious. It is only as 
the one or the other is a duty and a privilege that it 
should receive attention rejoicingly. 


To discover is more than to find. The Norsemen 
found America; only Columbus discovered it, lifting 
the veil of darkness which hid it, and disclosing it-to 
Europe. The Bible word translated “ reveal ” means 
simply to uncover, to discover, to take off a covering. 
The Bible does not make anything true that was not 
true before. It simply lifts the veil from spiritual 
realities, that we may see what otherwise would be 
beyond our range of sight. It is well, to remember 
this when people become frightened over criticisms of 
the Bible. Its strength is in the disclosure of reali- 
ties, the demand fer which lies deep in our human 
nature. They are the truths we were made for, the 
truths we must live by, the truths which answer to 
our needs. They are the truths the Bible discovers 
to us. It is a book, not of theories, but of facts,— 
disclosed facts. Unsophisticated human nature al- 
ways will crave them, for they always will be “ dis- 
covered to babes and sucklings,” even when the wise 
and the prudent have reasoned theireyesshut. Even 
during the predominance of the driest rationalism in 
Germany, there was always an element which had the 
child’s wisdom to hear God speak out of his word, 
and to find the reality with which revelation deals. 
It was the glory of the new German theology, begin- 
ning with Schleiermacher and Harms, to vindicate 
their insight. 


Where is the man or woman who has not some 
part in the trainidg of children? It must be borne 
in mind that children can be trained to bad as,well 
as good ends. It is commonly supposed that only 
parents and teachers, or those who have a recognized 
guardianship over children, are interested in the sub- 
ject of child-training, and are therefore about the only 





| persons having responsibilities in that direction. Most 


of the motor-forces of the world’s soul-life, would | others, supposing themselves exempt from such re- 


_ sponsibilities, assume an attitude of indifference, not 
only to the whole subject, but to the claims and rights 
(of children, even in their very presence. But does 
it occur to such persons that they are pretty sure to 
be themselves training-influences toward bad ends, 
even though they do not mean to be influences at 


all? Perhaps the greatest difficulty that well-mean- | 





ing, devoted parents have to contend with in training 
their children rightly is, not disobedience, nor wilful- 


‘ness, nor impetuosity, nor bad spirit in their children, 


but interference and adverse influence from other 
grown persons. Here, for instance, is a mother who 


character. A visitor comes to that household table, 
and tells how she “hates” this one or that one bec&use 
of certain defects of voice, or physiognomy, or dress, 
The child begins to establish a connection between 
superficial defects and character. It is needless to 
say that thus the child’s standards of judgment are 
vitiated, and its own ideal of life lowered. Let every 
one, no matter in what position of life, consider him- 
self a child-trainer, for good or ill, every time he is 
in the presence of impressible childhood. 





THE LAW OF SERVICE UNIVERSAL. 


The principle of service is central and distinctive 
in Christianity, but is by no means confined to it, 
While the truths which God has revealed in the gos 
pel transcend all other truths, they do not stand 
off apart and separate from the principles which he 
has wrought into nature, and into the soul of man; 
they are rather the crown and completion of them: 
In Christianity we see illustrated and operative the 
highest laws of life and being in their relation to the 
noblest ends. 

The requirement for self-giving, so characteristic 
of Christianity, is a universal law which God has im- 
pressed upon the whole creation. The world is made 
and administered upon the principle of interdepend- 
ence and mutual helpfulness. In nature, one set of 
forces is brought under contribution to another. The 
lower force of gravitation is subordinated to the higher 
force of chemical affinity. This, in turn, is subordi- 
nated to the force whose various forms are light, heat, 
and electricity ; and these forms of force die and rise 
again in the organic processes of vegetable life. Then 
the products of the vegetable forces are brought under 
contribution for the support of animal life; and, 
finally, all these are subjected to the reign of a higher 
scepter,—the scepter of reason and thought. 

Thus the beauty and grandeur of nature are made 
possible only by this interrelation of various forces. 
The flowers cannot bloom in fragrance and beauty, 
unless the forces of earth and air and moisture give 
themselves for theirsupport. The sun could not shine 
on, flooding the world with light, if it were not slowly 
consuming itself. Ihe fields could not wave with har- 
vests, if the seed that is sown in-the ground did not 
give itself and die. To this very analogy between 
self-giving and self-obliteration in nature, and self- 
sacrifice in loving service, our Lord referred, in illus- 
trating the divine law which ruled his own life, when 
he said: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into¢he ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit.” 

Jesus often declared that he was under this law of 
self-giving. He must give his life for men iy Jabor 
and suffering, and, finally, in the death of the eross, 
before he could be glorified. This was the necessity 
to which divine love had subjected him. His dying 
for men took its solemn meaning from the fact that 





he had lived for them. He was giving his life every 





is trying to impress her child with the importance of ° 



























































































day of his ministry, in a sense far deeper tham we 
have ever fully fathommed. He gave the things which 
really make up life,-—his sympathy, his personal in- 
fluence, and the helpful offices of love and kindness. 

The highest gift which the principle of loving 
service prompts, the gift which Jesus, who perfectly 
exemplified it, was always giving, is the gift of self. 
“The Son of God loved me,” says the Apostle, “and 
gave-himself for me.” Not, he gave happiness, life, 
salvation even, but himself. In this gift all others 
are bound up. The gift of himself involves the 
closest contact of the Life with our lives. His spirit 
meets our spirits in perfect sympathy. He makes 
our sinful and suffering lot his own. He comes into 
an identity of interest with us thrpugh the vicarious- 
ness of his love. He joins us in our experiences of 
trial and sorrow. He leads us to the sources of 
strength by drawing us to himself, and giving him- 
self to us. He fills us with the positive force of good- 
ness, like that which fortifies his own life against evil. 


‘ Thus he gives himself to men, first, by taking them 


to himself, and bearing them upon his own heart in 
perfect sympathy, and then by imparting to their 
lives the same motives and inspirations that rule his 
own, It is thus that the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus “ makes men free from the law of sin 
and death.” 

The principle which Jesus so much emphasized in 
his teaching, and so perfectly illustrated in his life, 
that he that giveth his life shall save it, is one of uni- 
versal validity and application. It is the supreme 


~ Jaw of the universe. God himself would be robbed 


of the character with which we invest him, were not 
this giving impulse fundamental to his nature. With 
all our best conceptions of his goodness and grace is 
intertwined the thought of him as the bountiful 
giver. The creation of the world, as well as its 
redemption, was an act of self-imparting love. God 
is to us the perfect character, because he is the infinite 
giver. Here, then, is the ideal for all complete life. 
When Jesus comes to reveal God, he comes proclaim- 
ing that the only road to completeness of life is 
through giving, service, sacrifice. Like his Father 
who has sent him, he works, loves, and gives. Thus 
he lives out the ideal life ; thus he comes to his exalta- 
tion and glory. The way lay through sacrifice. 
There is no other path by which a soul can ever come 
to the glory with which sacrificing love has now 
clothed him in the presence of the Father. 

The law of serving and giving is the law for all 
true and noble living. Men must give their lives for 
each other. This law is not fulfilled by the giving 
of specific things out of one’s abundance in which 
“a man’s life consisteth not.” If with Peter we are 
compelled to say, “Silver and gold have I none,” we 
can, at least, add, “ Such as I have, give I thee.” We 
have still something to give,—ourselves ; and this is 

*the greatest and best gift of all. In his sacrifices and 
services for his churches, Paul could say, “I die 
daily.” He was constantly giving himself, his sym- 
pathies, his energies, in self-denying labors. Thus he 
gave his life, and how truly did he save it! 

Such is the giving of life which ends in taking it 
again glorified by self-renouncing love. Such is the 
abasement which brings the true exaltation. This 
is the service which makes truly great, the dying that 
ends in larger life, the giving that makes rich, the 
sowing in patience and love that brings a, harvest of 
summer flowers. Thus 

“ Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

This selfyiving, when practiced in its true spirit, 
does not awaken that sense of personal deprivation 
and loss which is so commonly thought to be asso- 
ciated with it. The spirit of all true service—of all 
Christ-like giving of ourselves to others—springs 
from love, and love finds its richest reward and keen- 
eat joy in such self-giving. Obedience to this law 
brings a sense of the fulness of life, and not of loss 
and want. Love rules the sense of self-deprivation 
out of the thoughts of men. He who serves from 





love soon learns to find his joy and life’s true oh 
ness in so serving. The mother who watches over 
her children, and guards their every interest with 
jealous care, would not admit that her care and watch- 
ing were a self-deprivation, something without which 
her life would be fuller and happier ; it is her privi- 
lege to do this, her joy, her right under the sanction 
of God’s supreme law,—the law of service. Tenny- 
son has embodied this thought in his noble lines : 


“Love took up the giass of time, and turned it in his 

glawing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 
sands, ‘ 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all its 
chords with might,— 

Smote the chord, which, trembling, passed in music 
out of sight.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found, Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, asa ryle, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


Until one knows the gain and joy of being a friend 
regardless of the question of any return of his friendship, 
he can never know the blessedness that true friendship 
brings. This is a truth that has been often emphasized 
in these pages, and that is sure of repeated/émphasis 
here. A Massachusetts lady, who has received counsel 
on this point, and has profited by it, writes to the Kaitos 
in grateful acknowledgment, as follows: 

I trespass again upon a busy man to give myself the pleasure 
of thanking you for the help you have been tome. In The 
Sunday School Times for March 21, you kindly answered, in 
Notes on Open Letters, some questions I asked concerning the 
giving of love toa friend. I felt that what you then said, also 
what you have said in your helpful editorials on the subject of 
Friendship, was true; but it did not seem possible for me to 
come into that higher, more blessed state of giving love without 
consideration of its return. I believe, however, that God has 
opened my eyes, and I feel that I have come out in some new 
degree from the bondage of selfishness. I wish everybody could 
know ‘the joy, the strength, which comes from loving; and,as 
an aid to spreading this gospel truth, I am glad you have gath- 
ered into one volume your articles on this subject. 

Any reader who has attained to this ideal is to be con- 
gratulated. The Editor is always glad to know that his 
wofds have been helpful.in this direction: And just 
here he would say that his newly published volume, 
“Friendship the Master-Passion,” is not in any sense a 
gathering of articles before published, but is an entirely 
fresh work, as a result of his study and experiences for 
many years. 


Any statement of truth that has the merit of freshness 
is peculiarly liable to be misunderstood—because of its 
unfamiliarity. Hence it is not surprising that a recent 
statement in these pages to the effect that the term 
“heart” as used in the Bible ordinarily corresponded 
with the present use of the word “ mind,” should have 
been misunderstood by some readers, and suposed to be 
to the effect that the words “ heart” and “ mindy’ were 
always used interchangeably in former times, This 
seems to be the thought of an Indiana correspondent, 
who says: 

I read with interest your exposition of the Scripture “ Blessed 
ate the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” The position 
you take is clear, but is it not too limited? In conneetion with 
this, may I draw your attention to Luke 10 : 27 ? “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind.” If heart 
and mind mean the same thing, why are they alluded to as if 
-they constituted different portions of the man, and as if both 
mast be included to constitute the complete human being? 
Does not this imply that heart and mind perform different 
functions, and that if one is left out the human being is incom- 
plete? 

It is true that “ heart ” and “ mind” had distinct mean- 





ings in olden time, as they have distinct meanings now ; 


but it is also true that their applied meanings in former. 





times were not the same as at present. “ Heart” stood» 
for the intelléct, or the intelligence, or the understand- 
ing, of man; while “ mind” stood for man’s purpose, on 
intention. The original Hebrew word for “ heart” was 
the designation of the physical organ, or center of lifes 
known by us as the heart ; and this word has been trans 
lated in our English Bible, “ heart,” “‘ mind,” “wisdom,” 
and “understanding.” Several other Hebrew words are 
also translated “mind; ” as, indeed, are several Greek; 
words. But the fact remains that, with the ancients, 
man’s intelligence was located in the “ heart,” and man’s 
affections were located in the “ bowels,” and that the 
Bible language is colored by these distinctions. In the 
special case cited, from Luke 10 : 27, it would seem that 
man’s duty toward God’s law is defined as including the 
“heart” or “ understanding,” thé “soul” or “life,” or 
“self,” the “strength” or “ might,” and the “ mind” or 
“purpose” and “intention.” It is to be observed that 
the word “mind” in this summary of duty is an addition 
to the requirement in Deuteronomy 6 : 5, and seems to 
include the thought of that purpose of soul which our 
Lord had emphasized as so important in his Sermon on 
the Mount. 


Christmas is coming, and in many a Sunday-school 
preparations are making for a Sunday-school entertain- 
ment on Christmas. Now, a Christmas entertainment 
may be a very profitable exercise, and again it may be a | 
very unprofitable one. In any case, if it be necessary to, 
divert the attention of the pupils in the Sunday-school 
from the Bible study and othef.regular exercises of the 
session, for a month before Christmas, in order to have 
a Christmas entertainment, there can be no room for 
doubt that a Christmas entertainment is a nuisance. 
Here is an illustration, from one of our great Western 
cities, of the trouble that may be made by unwise-methods 
of preparing for a Christmas entertainment : 


Class: nine live boys. The teacher has made special prepa- 
ration to hold attention, and hopes, through the use of a branch 
of a vine, to impress at least a part of the lesson for the day. - 
Four boys are well provided with toys, ready to amuse the 
other#in ease the teacher does not prove interesting. Opening 
exercises having been finished, the teacher requests attention, 
The. clase-book is.marked, and the. collection.taken....All are 
ready to begin work. The toys are out of sight in the boys’ 
pockets, One of the officers comes: ‘‘ Will any boy in the 
class learn and recite a short poem for the entertainment?” 
Two yolunteer; one is selected; directions are given, etc. 
The officer withdraws. The class is disturbed. The teacher 
again endeavors to secure attention, and to go on with ‘the 
work. The first boy recites the golden text, Just then a 
very large gentleman comes to teach an adjoining class. ‘ Big 
man,’’ contrasted with very small boys, is too much for the niné 
live boys, who laugh heartily, despite the teacher’s efforts. 
Another officer begins to distribute tickets. The boys are all in- 
terested: “‘ What are the tickets for?’ The teacher “don’t 
know.” The first officer returns to ask some question of the 
teacher. “Order is restored; the lesson is started again. A man 
passes with the tickets. More excitement and discussion on 
that subject. The teacher produces her vine for illustration, 
and the boys are all attention. Surely, now she can hold them! 
The first officer returns: “ Will the boy who took the piece to 
learn give it up? The boy who was wanted for it at last says 
he will do it.” The boy gives up the paper. Attention is com- 
pletely gone ; it is utterly useless to attempt the lesson again. 
The all-absorbing tickets have finally arrived. The teacher 
cannot explain about them, but is sure the superintendent will, 
The bell rings, ~The superintendent says that the children are 
to sell the tickets. Consternation. “Children under twelve,” 
ete. The boys are all exgitement: “I’m ten; is that under 
twelve?” “I’m eight!” “I’m nine!” ete: The teacher gets 
the boys quiet enough to listen while she explains that “ under 
twelve” means every boy in that class. The superintendent in 
the meantime suggests that perhaps some boy or girl can earn 
money. Anew idea, “No.” ‘Can’t any one earn money?” 
The teacher tells a way: “ Whoever will come without the 
toys, and keep still, the next two Sundays, will be given 
tickets,” Too hardly earned; they decline. “ Don’t want the 
old entertainment!” etc. Frequent rings for order. The super- 
intendent finishes his remarks, (He has talked eight minutes.) 
The closing hymn is sung; the school ig dismissed, after the 
hour; the teacher is left with the library books, the attendance 
cards, and the tickets to dispose of. The superintendent calls a 
meeting of the teachers, and tells them that he cannot get the 
attention of the school if they keep on talking. Besides, such 
disorder ig disrespectful to him, anda bad example. How isa 
teacher with such a class, and such opportunities, to maintain 
order? What use was her preparation of the lesson ? 


That superintendent needs praying for and laboring 
with. To be a teacher in his Sunday-school is a trying 
position. If he reads The Snuday School Times, that 
superintendent is hereby told that a teacher’s hour with 
his or her class is a sacred hour, and that neither him- 
self nor any other officer of the school ought to interrupt 





the exercises of that hour with the distribution or collec-- _ 
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‘quietly through the teachers, or dt a meeting held at 








edition. 








tion of library books, or class books, or tickets to an 
entertainment. If he wishes to make arrangements for 
Christmas with the pupils, severally or collectively, with 
reference to a Christmas entertainment, he should do it 


some other hour than that of the regular Sunday-school 
session. If such an arrangement be an impossibility, 
let him count out the possibility of a Christmas enter- 
tainment. Such an entertainment can be secured at too 
great a cost: it would be so in the school described above. 








A THANKSGIVING DAY RONDEL. 
BY MARY ROLLINS MURPHY. 


Thanksgiving Day is sad and sighing! 
Wild, husky blasts sweep o’er the wold, 
And Nature’s countenance grows old ; 

Bird-songs are stilled, flowers are dying. 


When all the sweets of life seem flying, 
Why must our lips with praise unfold? 

Thanksgiving Day is sad and sighing! 
Wild, husky blasts sweep o’er the wold. 


A soul its loneliness defying, 

By treasures from its past consoled,— 

So fields are bare, but barns store gold. 
And thus to Heaven our thanks are hieing, 
Though all life’s days be sad and sighing. ‘ 


Philadelphia. 





THE LATEST ADVANCES IN THE TEXTUAL 
. CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


, 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., IyL.D. 


The text of Westcott and Hort which was published 
simultaneously with the Revised English Version of the 
, New Testament in 1881, and was substantially followed 
by the Revisers, is the last and best recension, based 
upon the uncial manuscripts, the oldest versions and 
patristic quotations. It is so recognized by the most 
competent scholars on the Continent, as well as in Eng- 
land and America. No new recension can be expected 
for a number of years. But, in the meantime, the ma- 
terial for criticism is steadily increasing. This increase 
is brought together chiefly in Gregory’s Prolegomena 
to the eighth critical edition of Tischendorf’s Greek 
Testament. 4 

Tischendorf died in 1874 without completing his life- 
long labors. His family entrusted an American scholar, 
Casper Rene Gregory, then studying at Leipa@g, with the 
difficult task of preparing the Prolegomena which were to 
form the third volume of his eighth and last edition, He 
was liberally supported by American friends, and made 
journeys to France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey in pursuit 
of new manuscripts. He is now professor extraordinary of 
biblical criticism in the University of Leipzig,—the first 
American professor in a German university. At last we 
have the results of his investigations in two parts of his 
Prolegomena ; the third and last part is yet to appear. 
In the first part, he had the invaluable aid of the late 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, by far the ablest textual critic of the 
Greek Testament that America has produced. His name 
very properly appears on the title-page (Additis Curis, 
+ Ezra Abbot). 

It is a gratifying fact that young America was per- 
mitted to take an active and influential part in the im- 
portant work of biblical criticism, as well as in the 
Revision of the English Version. 

Let us now give the results. 

1. The number of uncial manuscripts, including ql 
fragments, amounted in 1884, when the first part of 
Gregory’s prolegomena appeared, to eighty-seven.' In 
the second part (Supplementum, pp. 441-450), he describes 
twenty-two new uncial fragments, so that the number of 
uncial manuscripts now known may be estimated at about 
one hundred and ten. 

Gregory ought to have mentioned, in his Supplementum, 
the photographic facsimile of the celebrated Vatican 
Codex, of which we gave a description in The Sunday 
School Times for May 17, 1890, and Dr. Oscar von Geb- 
hardt in Harnack and Schiirer’s Theologische Literatur- 
Zeitung for August 9, 1890. A similar facsipile of the 
Old Testament (the Septuagint) is now in course of 
preparation in, Rome (ong handred copies). 

2. By far the largest increase is in the cursive manu- 
scripts, which is due chiefly to the late Dean Burgon and 
to Dr. Gregory. In 1884 Dr. Abbot counted 1,600 cur- 





1In my “Companion to the Greek Téstament,”’ third edition, 1888, 
I gave the number ninety-one, including the fragments discovered 
by Zahn and Batiffol. This statement must now again be corrected 
end brought down to the latest day, which will be done in a fourth 


sives and about 500 lectionaries. Dr, Scrivener counted 
1,997, including 300 new ones discovered by Dean Burgon, 
but not yet numbered and collated, Dr. Gregory hus 
brought up the number to 3,553, as follows: 


GOON nid. o00.0080, ecsecese caseccece cngcescceicccnssese concuaese shoves 1,273 
* Acts and Catholic Epistles... ...... \ecstage vecvngdebatbeccore 416 
Pauline Epistles...............006 sorscsessessssees enaneeees sores 480 
Apocaly pee. .. cir. .srcoseee rsseseoce sassvegen sondons on ensopenee cases 183 
Lectionaries.......... Gospels. .....+..< pgp RRS TNR 1,201 


3,553 


The cursive manuscripts are, as a rule, more correctly 
written than the uncial manuscripts, and present a more 
uniform text; but they are far inferior in critical value, 
owing to their greater distance from the original source. 
They date mostly from the twelfih to the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Many more may yet be discovered in Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey, but they will not materially alter present 
conclusions or,the ascertained relations between the ex; 
isting documents. 

Herman C. Hoskier, an admirer of Scrivener and Bur- 
gon, has recently published “ A full Account and Colla- 
tion of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelinus 604,” to- 
gether with facsimiles and several critical appendices 
(London: David Nutt. 1890). 

Professor J. Rendel Harris (now in Cambridge, Eng- 
land) has promised a study on Codex D (Bezex). This 
codex, first made known by Beza of Geneva, and presented 
by him to the University of Cambridge, is numbered 
among the five great uncials (besides 8, A, B, C), but con- 
tains oily the Gospels and Acts with a Latin version, and 
many bold and extensive interpulations. After Luke 6: 4 
it has this paragraph, not found anywhere else: “On the 
same day he [Jesus] beheld a certain man working on 
the sabbath, and said unto him: Man, blessed art thou 
if thou knowest what thou doest; but if thou knowest 
not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the law.” 
Professor William Sanday of Oxford has furnished 
three critical appendices to a new edition of “ Lloyd’s 
Greek Testament” (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 199 pages). 
The first gives a collation of the text of Stephens with 
that of Westcott and Hort; the second, a selection of 
the most noteworthy readings; the third, certain read- 
ings of the Memphitic, Armenian, and Athiopic ver- 
sions, Dr. Sanday is engaged in an “Introduction to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament.” 


Union Theological Seminary. 





WHAT I KNOW ABOUT FLOWERS: 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER, 


As my vision ranges over this multitude of youthful 
forms; as I catch the white gleam of banners, the gay 
fluttering of streamers, and the varied drapery of cos- 
tumes ; as I behold the sweet passing and changing of 
red and white upon these clear complexions, and the 
constant display of serious or merry feeling on these 
transparent countenances,—I could easily fancy that 
God had spoken some word of infinite magic by which, 
in an instant, he had transformed a glorious field of 
flowers into a field of human children. Ye fair and 
happy faces, ye unstaimed eyes and innocent brows of 
childhood, unto what shall I liken you, of all things 
bright and beautiful, but unto a host of flowers fresh 
from a late rain of happiness, and waving in the south- 
wind of some sweet emotiog ? 

Now, my Sunday-school comrades, undoubtedly you 
are like flowers in outward form and feature. Permit 
me to ask, Are you like flowers also in your inward form 
and feature? Do you know that many of the finest and 
most fruitful lessons of life are to be learned by him who 
lovingly studies the manners and habits of the flowers? 
I have been studying them. Listen, I will tell you what 
I know about the life and death of the flowers. 

My comrades, the woods have a Sunday-school every 
day, and all the little boy-flowers and girl-flowers go to 
it. Now, the first thing, and one of the best things that 
I know about the life of flowers, is, that these flower- 
scholars never make any noise in school. It is true, 
sometimes they do lean over towards each other (when 
the wind blows) and whisper; but they whisper so very 
softly that it does not even interrupt the silent prayer of 
the trees. 

Yonder is a boy who is talking. Now, if that little 
boy over yonder, for instance, who is talking nearly as 
loudly as I am, knew as much about flowers as I do, he 
would have learned long since how very unflower-like it 
is to make a noise. Whoever heard of a tall pine stoop- 








ing down to stop some violets from talking too loud? 
Who ever heard of a superintendent oak having to send 
a lily out of school for disorderly conduct? Who ever 
heard of a beech-tree having to tie up two daisies with 
a grape-vine for fighting and scratching in school? Who 
ever heard of a pink screaming out aloud in school be- 
cause a rose stuck a pin—no, a thorn—in it? Nobody! 
But hasn’t somebody heard of Sunday-school boys in 
such connections? Everybody ! 

Indeed, this lesson which comes from the flowers is 
not only a lesson for children of smaller growth, but for 
children of larger growth also,—for men and women, I 
dare affirm that there is not, in all this assemblage, one 
single human soul but can find advantage in contem- 
plating the serene and blessed quietude of the flowers, 
There is a fine German proverb which declares, ‘Speech 
is silver, but silence is gold.” Who can rival the glory 
of the rose? And yet, who so silent in the midst of her 
magnificence? Ah! let us look. upon theflowers; let 
us learn to be still. : 
But I said that lessons were to be learned, not onl 
from the life of the flowers, but also from their death; 
and this, at last, is thé sweetest lesson of all. Mark how 
the flowers die. Without a single unseemly struggle, 
without a wail of regret for sins, without a moan of pain, 
without a rebellious wish for long life, gently and 
serenely they fold their petals like arms, and exhale 
their blessed lives away in fragrant sighs. 

Ah, my comrades, when we shall know that our Sun- 
day-school days are over forever; when we shall hear 
the frosty wind that will cut us down like the flowers; 
when we shall feel ourselves dropping, dropping away 
from the stem of our life—in that moment God grant 
we may look back upon a life spent like the life of a 
flower, cheerful in sunshine and cheerful in rain, serene 
in life and serene in death. 
our souls may gently be blown upward like odors of 
dying flowers, greeting all heaven and its angels with 
the perfumed incense of hearts which have been made 
as pure as God’s flowers by God’s grace. 


= 2 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 


A PAIR OF DUCKS. 


BY MRS. A, E, C. MASKELL. 








Rows of lettuce, onions, radishes, and peas, just peep- 
ing through the ground, and a brizht, rosy-cheeked boy 
of twelve years, standing on the back door-step, with his 
mother behind him, was the picture I saw early one 
spring morning; and this is what I heard: 

“OQ mama! Everything is coming up that I planted! 
Aren’t they beautiful?” . 

“Very, my son. There is nothing I like to see better 
than ‘green things growing.’ I am glad for your sake; 
for you have been industrious, and deserve it.” 4 

“And, mama, won’t it be a great help to you if I can 
raise all our vegetables, and you have none.to buy?” 

“ Yes, darling; but it means lots of work for you.” 

“I know, mama; but I don’t care for that. You shall 
see, but not a weed or bug shali touch them; and I 
shall water them if the soil becomes too dey, and then 
they can’t help growing. How glad I am, mama, that 
we moved here, where we can have a garden! Just to 
think of all the good things we shall have by and by! 
My mouth fairly waters when I think of all the peas and 
potatoes and beans and—yes, mama, I intend to have 
cantaloupes and watermelons too.” And the boy 
smacked his lips in anticipation. 


chicks before they hatch.” 

And, while mama was yet speaking, a black head was 
thrust under the fence, a long body followed, ther others 
came, until nine or ten young ducks began feeding 
voraciously on the green lettuce. But it was only for an 
instant; for the boy soon routed them by firing clods 
of dirt at them. 

One clod, larger than the rest, struck a duck on the 
side of the head, and sent him sprawling over on his 
back, kicking up his yellow feet in the air. 

“Take care,my son! Don’t forget your yesterday’s 
Sunday-school lesson,” said his mother. 

But by that time the duck was upon its feet, and 
waddling off after the others. 

“TI think it is Paul Devy that needs the lesson,” said 
the boy, with flashing eyes, as he went all around the 
fence, trying to stop up the holes. “He goes to Sun- 
day-school, too; and a pretty way it is to love one’s 





1 A Sunday-school address, delivered at a spring festival in or about 
1868, now first published, . 





neighbor,—as the Bible lesson said we ought to do,— 
to have a parcel of ducks coming over and eating every- 


“Take care, my son, that you are not counting your 





In that moment God grant - 
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garden doesn’t injure any one, while your ducks do injure 


, over in your yard, trespassing where they don’t belong, 
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thing you've planted! And see if I don’t tell him so, 
the next time I see him!” 

“Gently, my boy. Remember that he is your neigh- 
bor, and that you should speak to him just as you would 
have him speak to you.” 

“Oh, bother! You mean, just as he treats me, I shall 
treat him; so, if his ducks destroy my garden, I shal! 
kill them, that’s all!” j 

“But, Arthur, that is not the way Christ would do.” 

“ But it is the way everybody else does.” 

“The way the world does, you mean. But you belong 
to God, my boy. Jesus says: ‘If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.’ And you surely do not love him if 
you do not try to do what he says.” 

“Thank you, mama, for reminding me. I will try to 
be good to Paul Devy and his ducks, I will try, for 
Jesus’ sake, to love my neighbor as myself.” And the 
boy commenced whistling softly to himself: 


**T am so glad that Jesus loves me.” 


But those ducks were a sore trial to the boy. They 
were always sure to find their way into the garden, 
especially in the early morning, before either Arthur or 
Paul was out of bed. 

At last, when Arthur felt he could bear it no longer, 
he went to Paul, and said: “I thought I should have 
such a nice garden this summer; but your ducks are 
eating everything up. Won’t you put them up, please?” 

“Tndeed I will not,” said Paul saucily; “ for if I coop 
them up they will not grow so well.” 

__ “But you should not want them to grow at your neigh- 

bor’s expense,” said Arthur warmly. 

_ “What right has anybody to keep a garder in a town, 

Ishould like to know?” said Paul, angrily. " 
“Now you are unreasonable,” said Arthur; “ for my 


me. The very first time you find any of my beets or 
gabbages, or anything else Iam growing in my garden, 


Z'll give you permission to shoot them.” 

!) Then both boys laughed, and, for afew days after, the 

fucks ceased to bother their neighbors, and the garden 

imade great progress; then they commenced their depre- 

dations again, and were worse than ever, until Arthur 

‘wept tears of rage, and declared what he would do with 

‘the pesky ducks if Paul did not keep them at Hime. 

* “You can’t catch them,” said Paul, derisively. 

, “T’}l show you,” cried Arthur! and now to save his 

a he got up at the first peep of day to watch for 
em. 

They soon made their appearance, and, running them 
Anto a corner, every one was caught. 

“Now, you ugly little ‘varmints,’ I’ve got every one 
‘of you in this big basket, and if I kill you, no one will 
*be the wiser; for no one is up, and no one will know 
what has become of you but me.” 
+» But Arthur looked at them, and remembered that his 
meighbor loved his ducks as well as he, Arthur Wiston, 
Joved his garden, and he had not the heart-to kill them; 
‘go he shut them up in a large box, and gave them food 
and water. 

* So when-Paul came down-stairs that morning, and 
Drought out a pan of meal, calling “ Diddle, diddle!” 
not a duck Fesponded. Arthur was hoeing his £arden, 
‘but said not a word. 

“ And now commenced a search for the ducks. 

“ Have you séen anything of them, Arthur?” at last 
asked Pau). 

“Yes; if you won’t take care of them, I must, for they 
‘are destroying everything in my garden,” replied Arthur, 
‘hoeing faster than ever. 

“ What have you done with them?” 

“Shut them up in a box.” 

“ Why didn’t you kill them? ” 

“ Because that would not have been loving my neigh- 
bor ae myself. I omly propose to keep them up in a 
roomy box, to feed and water and give them plenty of 
weeds until they are grown and my garden is out of the 
way. It will pay me, though I am doing it for you.” 

“See here, Arthur,” said Paul, “I'd rather do it my- 
self, ’cause I hatched them out, and they’re mine, you 
know. If you'll lend me your box, I’ll keep them up, 
and let them out only when I can watch them.” 

“You may have the box and welcome, and I will help 
you lift it over the fence,” said Arthur, gladly; conse- 
quently there was no more trouble with the ducks, and 
the garden grew luxuriantly. 

Soon the little gardener handed over to Paul a bunch 
of lettuce and onions, explaining : 


-and when a great luscious melon found its way over the 


fence, Paul said : 
“T don’t see how you can treat me so, after my ducks 
did you so much damage; for I know they destroyed 
your peas entirely, and beans too.” 
“Tm only trying to love my neighbor as s myself, ” said 
Arthur softly. 
But great was Arthur’s and his mother’s surprise on 
the following Thanksgiving Day to receive a pair of fat, 
plump ducks already dressed for dinner, ‘‘ Because,”’ said 
Paul, “it is now my turn to do some ‘ loving my neigh- 
bor,’—only I don’t see who could help loving such a 
neighbor as you. I suppose it isthe good and bad neigh- 
bors, too, that Jesus wants us to love?” 
“ Of course; everybody,” said Arthur. 
“Then I think I'll take a duck over the back fence to 
that boy that is always making faces and throwing stones 
at me.” And Paul departed with a merry whistle, because 
his Thanksgiving had shown itself in actions which 
“speak louder than words.” 

Camden, N. J. “5 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SE a Ti 
DIAGRAM-STUDY OF CHRIST’S LAST 
HOURS. 


Small diagrams, as well as large ones, may bé wisely 
used in lesson-study. There may be the conspicuous 
lettering of a large blackboard or paper chart, whether 
quickly drawn at the time it is used, or highly elabo- 
rated and colored beforehand;. or there may be smal] 
diagrams, previously prepared for distribution in the 
class or school, for each teacher or scholar to use; or the 
teacher, in talking with his class, may take out his pen- 
cii and hastily outline a miniature map or diagram on a 
card or the back of an envelope, illustrating his thought 
while he is developing it. But, whatever the method of 
using diagrams, almost invariably they will command 
the interest of the scholars, and aid in memory reviews. 
For instance, the diagrams described. helew, 
upon the current lesson, “Christ Crucified,” have en- 
dured the test of actual use. Mrs. E, L. Miller, of Peru, 
Indiana, who prepared this exercise, writes: ‘‘ Last year 
I found this plan very helpful to me in teaching the 
story of Christ’s death. I gave all connected with both 
circles to a class of children from ten to twelve years of 
age; but, as we use supplemental lessons on the life of 
Christ, and much of the work was review, they easily re- 
membered it. Placing the events in this manner cer- 
tainly fixed them in my own mind better than had ever 
been done before. I have never seen this lesson given 
in this form elsewhere.” 

Draw a large circle to represent the face of a clock. 
Make Roman characters VI, IX, XII, and ITI, at those 
hours. Write the word “Friday” in the center. 


- 





First, outside of this circle, from VI to [X, draw figures 
from 1 to 7, in red. Opposite those figures write the fol- 
lowing seven italicized words in red, to be used as catch- 
words in review drill before beginning the lesson proper : 

1. Trial before the Sanhedrin, 

2. Trial before Pilate. 

3. Trial before Herod. 

4. Abuse by Herod and guard. 

5. Trial before Pilate. 

6. Abtise by Roman soldiers, 

7. Walk to Calvary. 

Secondly, outside this circle, from IX to III, draw 





* Bocnues we have more than we want - ourselves, 
you see.” 


figures from 1 to 7, in biwe, making 1 come at IX, 4 at 
Xik.and 7 at Ill. Make 1,4, and 7 heavier than the 


Other things followed, sushiseern, potatoes, tomatoes; ' other four. These seven figures in blue are to remind us 





earing | 


of the seven cries upon the cross; and, as before, write 
opposite the figures the first words, in blue, of the follow- 
ing expressions of forgiveness, saving power, thought- 
fulness, agony, pain, triumph, and trust,—Christ's last 
words: ‘ 
1. Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do. 

2. Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me ‘ta 
paradise. 

8, Woman, behold thy son... . Behold thy mother. 

4, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

5. I thirst. 

6. Jt is finished. 

7. Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. 

Observe that Jesus spoke to God in 1, 4, and 7; to 
people near by in 2 and 3; and to no one directly in 6 
and 6. Now darken the quarter of the circle from”XII to 
III, to represent the darkness that occurred at that time. 
Thirdly, outside of this circle, from IIT to VI, draw 
figures from 1 to 7,in orange, Now consider seven things 
that occurred before the Jewish Sabbath began. As 
before, write the following italicised words opposite the 
figures, in orange, for catch-words: 

. Earthquake, veil of the temple rent, and graves opened. 

. Side pierced, and the result. 

. Visit of Joseph and Nicodemus. 

. Body embalmed. 

, a in Joseph’s tomb. 

ve sealed, 

7. A placed before the tomb. [Actually done “ the next 
day, 4 bec probably prepared for on Friday.] 


With younger classes, the seyen review points might 
be omitted ; with infant classes, the seven events after 
the death might simply be given in story form, withatit 
expecting/the children to remember them in order; but 
the seven last words of Jesus may surely be given to all. 

For adult classes a more extensive review, before the 
lesson proper, might be given as follows: Draw a circle 
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as before, with VI, IX, XII, and III in their places. 
Indicate in some way that one-half, VI to XII, is the 
close of Thursday; and the other half, XII to VI, is 
the. beginning of Friday (Roman time). This division 
may be indicated either by different colors, or by letter- 
ing, as in the second diagram. 

From VI to XII (Thursday) draw figures 1 to 4 in 
red, placing opposite thetn, in red, the following italicized 
words, the events occurring before midnight: | 

1. Passover. 

2. Lord’s Supper. 

Parting words, 
. Walk to Gethyemane. 

From XII to VI (Friday, following midnight) draw 
figures 1 to 6 in blue,and opposite them, in b/ue, the fol- 
lowing italicized words, indicating the events before 
sunrise : 

1. Hour of agony. 

2. ‘Arrest by soldiers. 

3. Trial before Annas (or examination). 

4. Trial before Caiaphas and sanhedrin (informal). 
5. Denied by Peter. 

6. Abuse by Jewish guard, 

This cag all be written out beforehand and placed 
before ho, er) following the work in lecture form, or 
it can be developed from the class and written on chart 
or blackboard as the work progresses. A union of the 
two methods is more satisfactory to most teachers. At 
least, it saves time to have the circles and figures made 
before the class work begins. - For small classes of young 
people, papers might easily be prepared beforehand with 
circles, figures, and list of Bible references, and each 





pupil be allowed to do his ows weitiag Goring the prog: 
ress of the lesson. 











LESSON HELPS. 


7 Toe 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1891.] 














1. October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus. John 11 ; 21-44 
2. October 11,—Christ Foretelling his Death John 12 : 20-36 
3. October 18,—Washing the Disciples’ Feet. ....................... John 13 : 1-17 
4. October 25.—Christ Comforting his Disciples............. John 14 ; 1-8, 15-27 
5. November 1.—Christ the True Vine John 15: 1-16 
6. November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit....................» John 16 : 1-15 
7. November 15.—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples............... John 17 : 1-19 
8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed......... John 18 : 1-18 
9. November 29,—Christ before Pilate...............ccccocseessrerseeee John 19 : 1-16 | 


iftea 





John 19 : 17-30 
Joh 20 : 1-18 
John 21 : 1-14 


10. December 6.—Christ Cr 

i, December 13.—Christ Risen 

12. December 20.—The Risen Christ and his Disciples.......... 
~ (Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 

13. December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school, 











LESSON X., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1891. 
Tite: CHRIST CRUCIFIED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(John 19 : 17-30. Memory verses, 17-19.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

17 And he bearing hiscross went |17 They took Jesus therefore: 
forth into a place called the place and he went out, bearing the 
of a skull, which is called in the cross for himself,unto the place 
Hebrew G6l’go-tha: called The place of a skull, 

18 Where they crucified him, which is called in Hebrew Gol- 
and twoothers with him,on either | 18-gotha: where they crucified 
side one, and Jesus in the midst. him, and with him two others, 

19 § And Pilate wrote a title, on either side one, and Jesus 
and put i/on the cross. And the | 19 inthemidst. And Pilate wrote 
‘writing was, JESUS OF NAZ’A- a title also, and put it on the 
RETH THEKING OF THEJEWS. cross, And there was written, 

20 This title then read many of J§SUS OF NAZARETH, THE KING 
the Jews; for the place where | 20 or THE JEWS. This title there- 
‘Jesus was crucified was nigh to fore read many of the Jews: 
the city: and it was written in 1 for the place where Jesus was 
Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. crucified was nigh to the city: 

21 Then said the chief priests of and it was written in Hebrew, 
the Jews to Pilate, Write not, The | 21 andin Latin,and in Greek. The f 
King of the Jews; but that he chief priests of the Jéws there- 
said, I am King of the Jews. fore Said to Pilate, Write not, 

22 Pi/lateanswered, WhatI have The King of the Jews; but, that 
written I have written. he said, I am King of the Jews. 

23 ¢ Then the soldiers, when | 22 Pilate answered, What I have 
they had crucified Jesus, took his written I have written. 
garments, and made four parts, | 23 The soldiers therefore, when 
to.every soldier a.part; ahd also they had crucified Jesus, took 
his coat: now the coat was with- his garments, and made four 
out seam, woven from the top parts, to every soldier a part; 
throughout. and also the *coat: now the 

24 They said therefore among 2coat was without seam, woven 
themselves, Let us not rend it, but | 24 from the top throughout. They 
cast lots for it, whose it shall be : said therefore @ne to another, 
that the Scripture might be ful- Let us not rend it, but cast lots 
filled, which saith, They parted for it, whose it shall be: that 
my raiment among them, and for thescripture might be fulfilled, 
my vesture they did cast lots. which saith, 

These things therefore the sol- They parted my garments 
diers did. among them, 

2 9 Now there stood by the And upon my vesture did 
cross of Jesus his mother, and his they cast lots. 
mother’s sister, Ma’ry the wife of These things therefore the sol- 
Clé’o-phis,and Ma’ry Mag’da-léne. | 25 diers did. But there were 

26 When Jesus therefore saw standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and the disciple stand- his mother, and his mother’s 
ing by, whom he loved, he saith sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
unto his mother, Woman, behold | 26 and Mary Magdalene. When 
thy son! Jesus therefore saw his mother, 

27 Then saith he to the disciple, and the disciple standing by, 
Behold thy mother! And from whom he loved, he saith unto 
that hour that disciple took her his mother, Woman, behold, 
unto his own home, 27 thy son! Then saith he to the 

28 ¢ After this, Jesus knowing disciple, Behold, thy mother! 
that all things. were now accom- And from that hour the disciple 
plished, that the Scripture might took her unto his own,home. 
be fulfilled, saith, I thirst, 28 After this Jesus, knowing 

29 Now there was set a vessel thatall things are now finished, 
full of vinegar: and they-filled a that the scripture might be ac- 
sponge with vinegar, and put i complished, saith, I thirst. 
upon hyssop, and put it to his | 29 There was set there a vessel full 
mouth. of vinegar: so they puta sponge 

30 When Jesus therefore had fall of the vinegar upon hyssop, 
received the vinegar, he said, It and brought it to his mouth. 
is finished: and he bowed his | 30 When Jesus therefore had re- 
head, and gave up the ghost. ceived the vinegar, he said, It 

. is finished: and he bowed his 
head, and gave up his spirit. 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might beléeve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ; and 
thut believing ye might have life through his name.—Jobn 20 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Son Suffering for Sin. 


1. The Crucifixion, vs. 17, 18. 

2. The Superscr ption, vs. 19-22. 
3. The Garments, vs. 23, 24. 

4. The Mother, vs. 26-27. 

6. The Death, vs. 28-30. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


—1 Pet. 3: 18. 








Darty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Johbn 19 : 17-30. The Son suffering for sin. 
T.—Matt. 27 : 31-50. Parallel passage. 
W.—Mark 15 : 20-37. Parallel passage. 
T.—Luke 23 ; 26-46.. Parallel passage. 
F.—Acts 2 : 22-36. Peter tells the story. 
$.—1 Cor. 1: 17-31. Paul's estimate of the cross. 
$.—Rev. 5: 1-14. Redemption celebrated. 


. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE CRUCIFIXION, 
1. The Place: 
The place called The place of a skull (17). 


A place called Golgotha (Matt, 27 : 33). 

They being him unto the yee Goigotha (Mark 15 : 22). 

Jesus .. . suffered without the gate (Heb. 13 : 12). 

il. The Crucifying: f 
Where they crucified him (18). 

It was the third hour, and they crucified him (Mark 15 : 25). 
There they crucified him (Luke 23 : 33). 

Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified (Gal. 3 ; 1). 

iil, The Companionship : 

With him two others, on either side-one (18). 


He... was numbered with the transgressors (Isa. 53 : 12), 
Then are there crucified with him two robbers (Matt. 27 : 8). 
They that were crucified with him reproached him (Mark 15 ; $2). 


II, 


|. The Words Written: 

Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews (19). 

This is Jesus the King of the Jews (Matt. 27 : 37). 

The King of the Jews (Mark 15 : 26). 

This is the King of the Jews (Luke 23 : 38). 

il. The Complaint Made ; 

Write not, The King of the Jews (21). 

Saying that he himself is Christ a king (Luke 28 : 

One that maketh himself a king speaketh against Gian (John 19 : 12). 
We have no king but Cesar (John 19 : 15). 


THE SUPERSCRIPTION. 


Ill, THE GARMENTS, 


|. Dividing the Garments : 

To every soldier a part (23). . 
They parted his garments among them, casting lots (Matt. 27 : 35). 
Casting lots upon them, what each should take (Mark 15 : 24). 
Parting his garments among them, they cast lots (Luke 23 : 34). 

ll, Fulfilling the Prophecy : 
That the scripture might be fulfilled (24). 


| They part my garments amon them (Psa 22 : 18). 
These things therefore the soldiers did (John 19 : 24). 
The word of the Lord abideth for ever (1 Pet. 1 : 25). 


IV. THE MOTHER: 


1. The Lord’s Mother : 
Standing by the cross of Jesus his mother (25). 
Take the young child and bis mother, and flee (Matt, 2 : 13). 
Is not his mother called Mary? (Matt. 13 : 55, 
His mother kept all these sayings in her heart (Luke 2: 51). 
il. The Lord’s Provision: 
Woman, behold, thy son! ... Behold, thy mother ! (26, 27.) 


Honour thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20 : 12), 
Despise not thy mother when she is old (Prov. 23 : 22 


Vv. THE pears. 
1. “1 Thirst: ” 
Jesus... saith, I thirst (28). 
In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink (Psa. 69 ; 21). 


I was _—_, aud ye sone me drink (Matt. 25 : 35). 
One... took a sponge, ... and gave him to drink ( (Matt. 27 : 48), 
it. tt is Finished : 


He said, It is finished (30). 


My meat is... to accomplish his work ey 4: 34). 
Having accom plishe -d the work (John 1 
Jesus the author and perfecter of our faith (ite. 12 : 2), 


Verse 17.—': Bearing the cross for himself.” 
cross-bearer; (2) The heavy cross; (3) The providential 
Verse 18.—‘‘ Where 4 crucified him.”’ (1) Where? 
What? (4) Whom? (65) W 
Verse 19.—‘* Jesus of / ARS the King of the Jews.” 
pression of contempt; (2) A confession of truth. 
Verse 20.—‘‘ This title therefore read many.” 
gusges; (2) Its various readers; (3) Its various imports 
Verse 22.—‘‘ what I bave written I have written. ” 
priests’ plea; (2) The governor's decisi ion. 
Verse 23.—""To ev ery Soldier a a, 
The Lord's heirs: (3) The legacy 4 
Verse 24.—*' That the seripture might. be fulfilled.” 
seripture demanded ; (2) What the crucifixion fulfilled. 
rse 26.—* Woman, behold, .thy 80n!”’ (1) The loving mother ; 
a, "The ceeret be af (3) The careful provision. 
Verse 28 —‘‘I thirst.” 
ment of prophecy; (3) An indication of Messiahshi 
Verse 30.—‘‘It is finished,” 


tion accomplished ; (3) Work done: (4) Death at hand. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Demanded by the Jews (Matt. 27 : 22, 23). 

Inflicted by the Gentiles (Matt. 27 : 26, 31). 

In company with malefactors (Isa. 53 : 12 ; Matt. 27 : 38). 
Signalized by marvels (Matt. 27 : 45, 51-53). 

Emblematic of spiritual death (Rom 6 : 3-8 ; Gal. 2 : 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


mediately. 


bear the cross after Jesus ; 


mingled with gall,” which was refused. 
Piace.—The traditional site of Golgotha, at the Church 





‘ 


). 
From that Hour the disciple took her unto his own home (John 19 : 27). 


(1) The submissive 
{2) Who? (3) 
(1) An ex- 
(1) Its various lan- 
“a) The chief 
(1) The Lord’s legacy ; (2) 
(1) What the 


(1) An expression of anguish; (2) A fulfil- 
(1) Prophe¢y fulfilled ; (2) Redemp- 


Shown forth in the Lord’s Supper (Luke 22 : 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. 11 ; 23-26). 


INTERVENING Events.—This lesson follows the last im- 
But a number of incidents must be placed 
parallel with verse 17. These are: The replacing of the 
garments of Jesus; tite impressing of Simon of Cyrene to 
the weeping of the women, with 
our Lord’s reply; the offer of a stupefying draught, “ wine 


of the Holy Sepulcher, has been doubted by Dr. Robinson 
Goupryx Text: For Christ also hath once suffered’ for sins. | and others, but seems to be confirmed by the latest discoveries. 
| The crucifixion took place outside of the city, on a knoll, 


which resembled a skull in shape; but as yet there is no 
agreement as to the locality. 

T1me.—F rom before noon to three in the afternoon of Fri- 
day, the 15th of Nisan, A. U.C, 783,—April 7, A. D. 30. 
Persons.—Jesus, the two malefactors, the soldiers who 
crucified them; Pilate and the chief priests; three (or four) 
woinen ; the beloved disciple; an unnamed person who gave 
Jesus the sponge full of vinegar. , 

IncipENTSs.—Jesus is led out to Golgotha, bearing his 


was put upon the cross is objected to by the chief priests; but 
Pilate refuses to alter it, The soldiers, having divided the 
other garments of Jesus, cast lots for his coat or “ tunic.” 
The mother of Jesus, two other Marys, and probably Salome, 
are standing near the cross, with John. To this beloved dis- 
ciple Jesus commends his mother, and she is taken by John 
to his home. Afterwards (probably toward the ninth hour) 
Jesus cries, “I thirst,” and a sponge js passed to his lips. He 
then cries, “It is finished,” and gives up his spirit, with the 
words recorded by Luke. 

PARALLEL PassaGes—Matthew 27 : 31-50; Mark 15: 
20-37; Luke 23 : 26-46. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 17, 18.—Pilate delivered Jesus into the hands of 
the chief priests. The word “they,” in the first sentence, 
refers accordingly to them. They took him and crucified 
him, the soldiers acting, in accordance with Pilate’s decision, 
under their authority. He “went out;” that is, from the 
city. Jesus seems, if we compare the different narratives, to 
have been compelled at first to carry his own cross; but after- 
wards it was laid upon Simon the Cyrenian to bear it. The 
name ‘ Golgotha” is generally supposed to be derived from 
the form and appearance of the hill.—They crucified him: 
The soldiers were the agents, but the Jewish rulers were tlie 
authorities under whom the soldiers acted. 

Verses 19, 20.—The “title” was an inscription setting forth 
the crime which was charged, with the name of the criminal. 
In this title, Pilate once more presents Jesus as King of the 
Jews, and we may believe that he does this with a spiteful 
and scornful feeling against them. Evidently Pilate caused 
the title to be written and placed upon the cross, He, did 
not place it there himself, and, of course, we are not to sup- 
pose that he was present at the crucifixion. The inscription 
was Written in three languages to give it the greatest publicity, 
and to emphasize it for all. 
Roman authorities; Greek, the common language, known by 
both foreigners and natives; and Hebrew, the language of 
the Jews. The place where Jesus was crucified was not far 
away, and multitudes of persons might thus easily see tlie 
inscription. 

Verses 21, 22.—The term “ chief priests of the Jews” does 
not occur elsewhere. Possibly it fs intended to designate 
them as the leaders of the body of rulers, etc., who were hos- 
tile to Jesus, and who are called ‘in this Gospel “ the Jews” 
These chief priests, the heads of the Jewish religious system, 
would not have it appear, even in such an inscription, that 
Jesus was king. They woufa have it set forth before all that 
the claim was made by Jesus,—that the crucified malefactor 
was a pretender who had affirmed himself to be what in reality 
he was not. The reply of Pilate is an exhibition of decision, 
and a refusal to yield, when danger to himself was no longer 
to be feared, and when help for Jesus could be no longer 
rendered. 

Verses 23, 24.—The garments here alluded to were the 
outer clothing, while the coat was the undergarment or tunic, 
The former could be divided, but the latter could not. To 
divide it would be to destroy it. -There were four soldiers, 
ja quaternion, to whom the crucifying of Jesus was committed, 
The law gave the executioners the garments of the person 
who was executed, and so the soldiers here adjusted the mat- 
ter as best they might. The evangélist saw in all these last 
experiences of Jesus the fulfilment of prophetic scriptures,— 
even in the minor details of the scenes. 

Verses 25-27.—The two scenes stand in marked and em- 
phatic contrast to each other. The soldiers acted after their 
own manner, as a body of rough executioners who were dis- 
charging their cruel office. The friends were looking on, 
powerless, but with tender love. The number of women may 
be four, or it may be three, according as we regard Mary, 
the wife of Clopas, as the sister of Jesus’ mother or not. 
Quite probably she is not the sister, but a third person; and 
the sister of Jesus” mother may be Salome, the mother of 
James and John, whose presence at some distance from the 
cross is alluded to in Mark 15: 40. If this be so, John was a 
cousin of Jesus, their mothers being sisters. The near rela- 
tionship may in part account for the entrusting of Mary to 
the care of John. The love-of Jesus for the two was, how- 
ever, the ground, as we may believe, of what he said to them, 
and what he desired with respect tothem. He would have 
the two whom he had most deeply loved become to each other 
for the future, as mother and son. The word “ Clopas” isthe 
same as “ Alphwus,”—another form answering to the same 











cross; he is crucified between two others, The title which - : 


Latin was the language of the , 
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word,—and thus Mary, here spoken of, was the wife of 
Alpheus, and mother of the James who is designated in the 
lists of the apostles as the son of Alpheus, From this time 
forward, Mary, the mother of Jesus, became an inmate of the 
house of John. This is the meaning of the words at the end 
of verse 27. Whether John had a house in Jerusalem, can- 
not be certainly determined from these words. 

Verses 28, 29.—The expression “after this” is somewhat 
indefinite. The end followed soon after the scene just re- 

_ lated, but perhaps not immediately. It is significant, as in 
accordance with the plan and purpose of this Gospel, that the 
last thing recorded before the final experience should be a 
scene of tender love, which carried in itself a testimony to 
what the beloved disciple had himself felt toward Jesus and 
known of him. The words “that the scripture might be 
accomplished” are so located in the sentence that they may 
be connected with those which immediately precede or with 
those which immediately, follow. The latter connection may, 

“perhaps, be regarded as more probably the true one (see Psa. 
69.: 21). The soldiers hear his words, arid, in order that 
they may afford him some momentary relief in these latest 
moments, they (or one of them) put a sponge, full of the 
vinegar or sour wine which was their common drink, and 
which they had with them, upon a hyssop-stalk, and reached 
it up to his mouth, that he might take it. The hyssop-stalk 
was foot or more in length, so that they could, by means of 
it, easily reach him. 

Verse 30.—The expression “It is finished” refers to the 
work which Jesus had todo, Life and that which had been 
appointed for it,—this was now at its end, and all that 
remained was for the dying man to yield up his spirit to the 
givine Father. The Son goes away to the Father who had 
assigned him his mission, He has glorified the Father on 
the earth, and he now returns to the glory which he had had 

ith the Father before the world was, The death of Jesus 

represented in all the gospel narratives as a voluntary 
offering of himself, At the end he did not die in uncon- 
aciousness, or from mere exhaustion, but he gave himself up ; 
his words, as given in Luke 23: 46, “ Father, into thy 
yands I commend my spirit,” answer to the words here re- 
, “It is finished,” as showing how, in the final moment, 
e wan master of himself, and was ever, from beginning 
end, the Saviour,who gave himself for men,—to be the 
Redeemer of all who should believe on him. 
.¢ Yale University. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 


‘a BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 
tc The mocking and roughness of the soldiers was over. 
Scourged till he was torn and bleeding, there remained for 
@hrist only the last act of the great story of divine self-sacri- 
Bice. The soldier’s red cloak was dragged off his shoulders, 
and his own simple dress put on, its outer part—a long robe 
woven in one piece, the ift, no doubt, of some loving heart 
pulled down over his mangled back. The tallith, or scarf, 
he usnally wore was then thrown over it, and there wanted 
only the command of the centurion in charge to begin the 
aad progress to Calvary. 
- A narrow lane known as the Via Dolorosa is now claimed 
to have been the route by which our Saviour moved to the 
cross; but it is not expressly mentioned in this connection 
till the sixteenth century, and the correctness of the tradition 
depends altogether on the site of the pretorium, which may 
» have been in the Castle of St. Antonia, now represented by 
the Turkish barracks at the north-west corner of the great 
Haram enclosure,—the ancient grounds of the temple. But 
as early as the fourth century Pilate’s headquarters were 
fancied to have been about half-way down the west side of the 
temple enclosure,—of course, outside,—and in the time of the 
Crusades it was supposed to have been on the west of the city, 
at Herod’s palace. There is, in fact, no certainty in the matter. 
Nor is the position of Calvary more easily settled; for 
recent discoveries of remains of the second wall seem to show 
that the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, which, at least from 
the time of Constantine, has had the sad honor of being 
regarded as built on the sacred height, was in our Lord’s day 
outside the city, and may thus, after all, be the genuine Gol- 
gotha. Of late years, a swell just outside the Damascus gate, 
bearing in its outline some resemblance to a skull, has been 
thought to have been the scene of the crucifixion, e-pecially 
as the highway to the north passes before it, so that crowds 
could watch the execution, as it is said in the Gospel really 
happened, and as, moreover, the place of stoning, where Jew- 
ish criminals were put to death, lay af its foot. But the 
glimpses found of the second wall shake this theory very 
much, and leave the whole question in doubt. It seems, 
indeed, as if Providence had intentionally effaced nearly all 
traces of the exact localities our Lord honored by his pres- 
ence, that we might be saved the dangers of a superstitious 
reverence. 
Whatever course the sad procession took, it was soon brought 
to astand. Those condemned to the cross had to bear on 


their shoulders the transverse portion of the instrament of 


death,—two heavy pieces of wood joined into an obtuse angle, 


and, under this, laid on him, weak and exhausted as he was, 
the Saviour presently sank. A passer-by, coming at the time 
into town from outside, was therefore hastily impressed to 
bear the hateful load; one Simon, a Jew, born at Cyrene, in 
North Africa, and either one of the numerous settlers in Jeru- 
salem from that place (Acts 6; 9), or present in the city for 
the passover. This over, soldiers and prisoners.once more 
moved on: two criminals along with Christ, each of the 
three preceded by a soldier carrying a board on which was 
written the name of the condemned and his alleged offense. 

A great multitude of the people, and of women, who be- 
wailed and lamented his fate with loud wails, piercing cries, 
and tender exclamations, followed ; the sympathy thus shown 
opening the lips which had been silent, even in self-defense, 
before, Pilate. The pitying ones were to weep for themselves 
and their children, not for him; for terrible ruin was await- 
ing their city, 

Having, at last, reached the place of execution, well called 
Golgotha, “the place of a skull,” the cross-arms were duly 
wailed to the upright post which had already, most probably, 
been placed in the ground, though sometimes the victim was 
fixed to it before it was set up; the jarring violence of its 
erection, in that case, adding special agony. The hands were 
nailed to the cross-pieces; the feet, laid over each other, as a 
rule, nailed to a piece of wood below, while the body rested 
on @ rough peg, to prevent its tearing away by the weight. 
It was for this reason, also, that the cross-pieces inclined for- 
ward, to make the sufferer lean on the nails, and prevent 
their tearing through the flesh. The feet would be but a 
short distance from the ground; for crosses did not rise high, 

It was common to offer the condemned a mixture of myrrh 
and sour wine, to stupify them, and thus abate their misery; 
but Jesus would not take it, putting it from him as soon as he 
had tasted what it was, Willing to have his terrible thirst 
relieved, he would not have his senses clouded. It was.nine}| 
o'clock before the three crosses were loaded with their bur- 
dens,—Jesus in the middle, a robber on each side of him. 
“ Father,” murmured the Innocent, “forgive them ;. for they 
know not what they do.” His love was stronger than death, 
and shone out even on those who had brought him to this, 

The clothes of ‘criminals were stripped from them before 
crucifixion, and became the perquisites of the soldiers; but 
the inner coat or tunic of Jesus, woven in one, piece, Jike the 


them, they east lots for this, They were now free to nail, on 
the top piece of each cross, the “ title,” describing the offender 
below; and it was noticed that the words over Christ, dic- 
tated by Pilate himself, ran, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews,”—a-sore thrust at his accusers, which he would not 
remove even when ask@d by the chief priests to do so. 4 

Meanwhile, there was nothing but mockery and derision 
for their victim ; they themselves, forgetting their rank and 
sacred calling, leading the rabble in their taunts and railing. 
Even the soldiers joined, pretending to reach him some of 
their sour wine to drink, but only in heartless ridicule, re- 
peating, as they did so, the words of the crowd, “If thou be 
the King of the Jews, save thyself”? Worse than all, the two 
robbers crucified at his side jeered at him, who had called 
himself the Son of God, being in such a position. Erelong, 
however, a change came over one of them. He had become 
acquainted with Christ’s promises to come again, which were, 
no doubt, well known; or perhaps he had himself heard 
them from the holy lips. Now, at any rate, he remembered 
them, and, coupling them with the bearing of Christ in such 
a moment, and the words he had just heard him utter of ten- 
der forgiveness to his enemies, he checked his fellow-crimi- 
nal for his language; and asked him if this was a time for it, 
when they were both so near death, and that justly, while he 
who hung between them had clearly done nothing amiss. 
Then, addressing our Lord, he continued, “ Jesus, remember 
| me when thou comest in thy kingdom.” “Verily,” replied 
| Christ, “I say unto thee, To-day shalt-thon be with me in 
Paradise.” He could not have meant the heavenly paradise,— 
for after his resurrection he had not, he said, as yet ascended 
to the Father,—but that abode in which, according to Jewish 
theology, the souls of the just remained till they were raised 
to enter in the kingdom of the Messiah. * 

Mary his mother, and her sister Mary, the wife of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene, and the Apostle John, faithful to the 
r last, were standing near the cross while all this was passing, 
and to them the Saviour now turned, telling John to be a son 
to the Virgin, and her to look on him as such; for Joseph was 
dead, and she needed some one to care for her in her loneli- 
ness, None of his brethren, it would thus seem, merited 
such an honor as much as did he “ whom Jesus loved.” 

It was now noon, but, strange to say, instead of the supreme 
glory of an Eastern sky, there crept ovtr the landscape a.pall 
of darkness, which veiled all things for the three following 
hours, till Jesus was dead. He had long been silent, but, as 
death approached, he suddenly broke his stillness with a loud 
ery, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” using, 
in doing 80, the dialect of his well-loved Galilee, familiar to 
his childhood and early life,—not that of the ordinary Jew, 





garment of the priests, could not be cut up without destroy- 
ing it, so that, while dividing the rest among the four of 


the sounds familiar in the long ago hours when it was younge 
“He is calling Elijah,” said a bystander. Another, struck, 
with pity, ran, and, dipping a sponge in gour wine,—the com-, 
mon drink, as it is on the Continent now,—put it on a bymopt 
stalk, and lifted it to his mouth. Nor did Christ refuse ity 
for his thirst must have been agonizing. 
His last moment had come. He was heard, presently, to 
say: “It is finished. Feather, into thy hands I commend ny. 
spirit,” And then his head sank; he was dead. A great.cry 
had burst from him the instant before, the explanation of his 
having died so quickly ; for men often hung for a long time 
on the cross before they passed dway. It was the cry of one’ 
whose heart had burst with mortal anguish. He had literally 
- died of a broken heart. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 





“IT IS FINISHED.” 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The supplementary charaeter of John’s account of the cru- 
cifixion is shown by both its omissions and additions, as com- 
pared with the other Gospels.. These deserve careful ex- 
amination. So far as any purpose beyond that of contributing 
incidents to complete the narratives can be discerned, we 
cannot but feel that the impression from the whole account 
is that of the calm majesty of voluntary suffering, in filial 
obedience fulfilling the will of the Father and the word of 
prophecy. Such an impression corresponds entirely to the 
point of view of John’s Gospel, which is none the less trust- 
worthy as a record of facts because the facts are chosen with 
a purpose. 

1. The account of the act of crucifixion is singularly brief, 
but even in it we find a noteworthy addition, in the state- 
ment that Jesus “went out, bearing the cross for himself.” 
The practice was that the condemned man should carry his 
cross, and that cruel indignity too was endured by Jesus at 
the beginning .of the short passage to Golgotha, as is shown 
by John’s accurate words, “‘ went out, bearing.”’ These per- 
fectly harmonize with, and may almost be said to presuppose, 
what the other evangelists tell us; that is, that when the 
sad procession was outside the gate, it was needful to find 
some one else to carry the burden, which his physical strength 
sank under. Simon of Cyrene was “coming out of the coun- 
try,” when he was pressed into that service, which suggests 
that he was met outside the city. The other evangelists give 
the sequel, which- teaches the weakness of Christ's flesh. 
John gives the first arrangement, which teaches the meek 
willingness of his spirit. 

His bearing his cross, like Isauc’s carrying the wood for his 
own burning, speaks of patient submission to a Father’s will 
and gives pathetic meaning to the exhortation to “ go forth unto 
him without the camp, bearing his reproach.” We too have 
sometimes to carry the cross on which we are to be crucified. 

John leaves the agents of the crucifixion sémewhat indefi- 
nite by that vague “they,” which, however, is probably to 
be taken as meaning the persons last named; that is, “the 
chief priests.” Whose hands actually nailed him to the cross 
mattered little. Probably the soldiers did it, as executioners, 
skilled in the art; but the real agents were the priests. The 
ignorant legionaries were no more guilty than their own 
hammers, The hands that used them as tools were -those 
really stained with innocent blood. While the plea of 
Christ’s dying prayer for his murderers applied tc. all con- 
cerned, its-ample folds covered entirely the ignorant instru- 
ments of criminally and partially ignorant rulers. 

John touches most slightly on the companions in sufferfng, 
omitting their crimes and the taunt implied in the associa- 
tion of such men with Jesus; and omitting; too, the jeers of 
the one and the penitence of the other, and seeing an unin- 
ténded but eloquent symbol of Christ’s dignity, even in 
humiliation, in his place in the midst. It had been meant to 
imply that he was-chief in crime; it is a witness to his: being 
the center of all things, and chief wherever he is,—“ Him 
first, him last, him midst and without end.” 

2. The next section tells of the royal proclamation in many 
tongues, and adds much to the accounts of the other Gospels. 
John uses the technical Latin word for the inscription, 
“title;” and he alone tells us that it was/fixed on the cross 
by Pilate’s orders, and possibly was written by his own hand. 
It was the last fling of his malice, directed, not against Jesus, 
but the priests. Like many another coffer, Pilate did not 
see that the sharpest edge of his gibe cut himself; for, if he 
thought the pretensions to royalty of such a poor creature so 
ludicrous, the more disgrace to the unjust judge who let him 
be hung up there todie. Caiaphas, the unworthy high-priest, 
had unconsciously uttered one prophecy. Pilate, the un- 
worthy governor, unconsciously spoke another. “‘This”—this 
fainting, bleeding, dying man—is king, not of Jews only, but 
of all men, just because he hangs there helpless. The cross is 
his throne. The crown of thorng will be wreathed round 
with the many crowns of universal dominion. A rule, com- 
pared with which Rome’s was limited, vulgar, superficial, and 
transient, was established then. The Redeemer of men is 
their king. 





—for the heart in its tenderest moments naturally reverts to 
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- peculiar to John, for the similar clause in Luke is not 
t The motive for the triple “title” was, probably, the 
presence at the passover of foreign-bdrn Jews, to all of whom 
it was desired to make it legible. But we may permissibly 
gee in this accident another unconscious prophecy. Hebrew 
“was the language of revelation; Latin, the tongue of civil 
authority and law; Greek, that of philosophy and art. These 
all find their fulfilment in the Christ, and their highest glory 
isto proclaim him. Not only these cultivated languages but 
the rude speech of tribes who were barbarians then was to be 
capable of receivjng aud re-echoing the message of his reign, 
as has been the case with our own English, the ancestor of 
which was the speech of unlettered tribes when Pilate wrote, 
and, as has been true in the many tongues which Christ’s 
missionaries have been the first to reduce to writing, for 
the very purpose of entrusting the name of Christ the king 
to them. ~ 

The vigilance of the priests scented possible danger in the 

reading of the title by the crowds, and their brusk demand to 
ligtve it altered shows how they were ready to presume on 
Pilate’s compliance. But, like all who yield what they know 
‘they should not give up, he tried to cover his weakness by 
‘obstinacy. If he had asserted himself a little sooner, he 
would have escaped his bad pre-eminence. He did not know 
what he had written, in imperishable characters, in the 
record of his deeds; and, while he thought himself announ- 
‘cing with fitting dignity his determination, he was declaring 
that the black lines he had traced would last forever. Strange 
that the awful truth of the ineffaceableness of our deeds should 
come from his lips! Blessed we if we have learned that he 
whom Pilate slew will blot out our sins from his book. The 
eharacteristic of the whole procedure of Jewish accusers and 
‘Roman governor is repeated here. They reject, and he pro- 
‘claims, the King. 

3. The additions in the account of the soldiers dividing his 
garments are as significant as in the other sections. All tell 
of parting them and casting lots ; but John, who stood there, 
saw and heard the whole, and fills up the narrative of the 
synoptics. There is Something very horrible in the matter- 
of-course way in which the soldiers, as soon as they had fin- 
ished their grim task, set about securing their booty. They 
had not nerves easily thrilled by the sight of pain, and could 
coolly allot a dying man’s garments, their perquisites, before 
his very eyes. The outer garments could be divided among 
them into four parts, but the inner vestment was all of one 
piece,and would be ruined if cut. Therefore it was drawn 
lots for. 

The literal correspondence of their proceeding with the 
words of the Twenty-second Psalm, from which Jesus took 
the bitter ery, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” seemed to the evangelist a fulfilment of prpphecy. No 
doubt the psalm came from the heart of a sufferer, whether 
David or an ideal impersonation of Israel, but equally cer- 
tainly it contains details which never had been applicable to 
any sufferer, and in which, if we do not see the foreshadowing 


of the prince of sufferers, we can only see tasteless exaggera- | 


tions. Wedo not need io construct a theory of prophecy 
(which only a prophet could do) in order to be sure that 
unless these and other parts of this Psalm are direct prophe- 
cies. of the minute details of the sufferings of Jesus, they 
swing in the air, attached to no one. “These things there- 
fore the soldiers did,” says John, as if they were but the blind 
instruments to fulfil the prophecy. High above all their 
cruelty and stolid greed, we are to see the working out of the 
purpose of God,—a point of view which does not in the least 
diminish the freedom or responsibility of the actors. 

4. Another group, as profoundly moved as the soldiers were 
indifferent, stood by the cross, and the original marks the 
striking contrast between the weeping friends and the legion- 
aries.. Does John mean that there were three women there, or 
four? There are strong reasons for supposing four; and, if 
so, the likelihood is that the unnamed sister of Jesus’ mother 
was “the mother of Zebedee’s children,” which makes the 
subsequent incident all the more natural and pathetic. Jesus 
knew that sorrow which accompaniés death, the pain of 
leaving dear ones whom we have sheltered to a rough world; 
atid on his cross his heart not only bore the sins of men, but 
felt filial care for the mother whom he loved as a son. 

His address to Mary as “ woman” has no trace of the asso- 
ciations which now cling to the word, while yet it gently 
warns her that the special relatiopship is ended, and that 
henceforth adoring love of her Lord is to take the place of 
maternal love. Mary’s experience of the conflict between 
earthly and heavenly love was peculiarly sharp, because the 
same person was the object of both. “ Behold, thy son!” 
authoritatively commanded her to think no longer of him in 
that relation, and lovingly provided for her another com- 
forter, protector, and object for her affections. 

Does he not speak thus to all mourning souls who love him, 
bidding them find and assuring them that they may find, in 
those who represent him in the world, solace for their crief 
and objects.for their care? And does not his entrusting of 
Mary to John illustrate by a tender example how love to him 
fits us to carry on his tasks, and makes us, in very blessed and 
wonderful fashion, his representatives on earth? Happy we 


s 

if we accept as swiftly and thankfully the offices which he 
honors us by giving, as did that disciple who left even the 
cross in order to take Mary to “ his own home,” So the mother 
glides out of the Gospels; and the only time when we hear of 
her again is when she is named, after the apostles, as one of 
the disciples. 

5. The last earthly act was to provide for his mother, and, 
that done, Jesus knew “that all things” were “now finished,” 
and nothing remained but todie. The consciousness of accom- 
plished work calmly fills his mind. That consciousness allows 
him to give heed to the physical craving which he had re- 
pressed, or, possibly, scarcely felt, while anything remained to 
be done. Of course, the narrative does not mean that Jesus 
said “I thirst” in order to carry out the messianic program, 
but that his cry, like ail the rest of the passion, was divinely 
ordered so as to fulfil the prophecies, It is the last expres- 
sion of bodily suffering, keenly felt once more, in tle cessation 
of the tension of care for others. His pity and love bore him 
above these pangs, but not so completely as to deaden them. 
He had refused the stupefying draught previously offered, but 
now he accepted the vinegar, which was meant to refresh, and 
was given with a touch of human kindness. 

The same lips, which were parched with thirst and feebly 
uttered the complaint, spoke in the next moment, when mois- 
tened with the drops from the sponge, the triumphant “It is 
finished.” Mark the absence of specification of what was 
finished. The indefinite expression is a universal one. All 
that Jesus had come to do was known by him to be accom- 
plished. Who of us dare go out of this life of half-done tasks 
and imperfect service with such a claim on our lips? It far 
transcends Paul’s “I have finished my course.” Jesus, and 
only he, dying, looks back on no defects, departures, or omis- 
sions, He has done all that the Father gave him to do, all 
that love prompted, all that the world needed. That dying 
word is like to, but greater than, the voice of the Creator pro- 
nouncing that his world was “ very good.” The Divine ideal 
of redemption, mightier than that of creation, is accomplished, 
and that finished work remains forever, needing no supple- 
ment, and tolerating none, but abiding through the ages, the 
foundation of men’s hopes and the assurance of their salvation. 


to the end. He has ruled milliéns ever since from the throne 
of power. Rule us, 

In all our anxieties and fears we hear the helpful voice, 
“ Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 

University Park, Colo. 
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[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He went out, bearing the cross for himself (v.17). The cross 
was a sign of shame. To bear the cross on one’s shoulder 
was a declaration to the world that the cross-bearer was 
rejected of the world. Not only did Jesus bear the cross for 
himself, but he insisted that every one who would follow him 
must also bear his own cross for himself,—must submit to-be 
rejected of the world, and to suffer shame and bitter trial. 
“Tf any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me,” he said; and these words 
hold good for all time. In this personal cross-bearing, Jesus 
was our example, as well as our Saviour. If we hive no such 
burden as weighed on him with humiliating and crushing 
force, we may well wonder why we are exempted. But when- 
ever the cross marks us among our fellows as sorely afflicted 
ones, and when it presses us down to the very earth with its 
fearful weight, we may feel that so far we are in the line of 
privilege and of duty in the loving imitation of Jesus. 

They crucified him (v.18). And they would crucify him 
again, or put him out of the world in some way, if he were to 
face men now as he faced them before. It is not that every 
phase of goodness is hateful to the world, but that all good- 
ness has some phases which the wdrld will oppose. It was‘ 
not because Jesus fed the hungry, and healed the sick, and 
cast out devils, and raised the dead, and spoke loving words 
to children and their parents, that he was hated and hunted 
and murdered. But Jesus did not rest his work there; and 
he was hated because of what he was and did beyond all this, 

Some hated him because’he interfered with their hog-raising, 
or their dove-selling, or their money-changing. Some felt 
stung by his denunciation of their manners and hypocrisy 





The consciousness of completed work could only be followed 
by the yoluntary death. “He bowed his head,” unbent till 
then, and inclined at last, not by reason of weakness, but by 
his own will. ‘He “ gave up his spirit,” —an expression which 
is not a mere euphemism for natural death, but distinctly 
means that the death of Jesus was the act of Jesus. The dark 
waters were indeed round him, but could not cover him till 
he chose, as some man, standing breast-high in the ocean, 
might will to bow his head beneath the sullen sea, and so 
voluntarily let it roll its heavy, sluggish wave above his corpse. 

Manchester, England. , 





, TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
IDEAL MANLINESS. 


Youth craves a leader. The stage needing the imperative 
has passed, the imitative has come. Precepts were worded, 
lately, “shalt” and “shalt not;” they must be embodied 
now. There is no other such embodiment demanding admira- 
tion. Other men have died for men, but none so divingly. 
This firmness was not stolidity, desire to die game, despair, 
nor turning like a beast at bay. In the garden there was a 
momentary agony caused by desertion and betrayal, and we 
know not what bearing of our sickness and sins. There was 
all the sensitiveness of affection toward his mother and the 
loved disciple on the cross. The final pang was because he 
must go through the darkness without that light from heaven 
which Stephen saw. He must tread the winepress of wrath 
alone. He must be sufficient in himself. 

And how sufficient he was! It is not how mu¢h a man 
fears, but how he conquers it and stands, that is the test of 
manhood. His glance made his armed captors quail. He 
outmeasured soldiers, chief priests, and Pilate in courage. 
The tormentors were cowardly, Peter was weak. All the 
disciples stood afar off. All the manliness in Jerusalem was 
concentrated in Christ. In him was no momentary sign of 
weakness or terror. Every man or boy that ever felt a tingle 
of courage bows in holiest imitation to the Christ of the 
crucifixion hour. There is nothing that so dominates our 
reverence. 

But one so brave and tender must be true. And he says he 
died for our sins atid to bring men to God. What does it 
mean? We must allow that such a man knows more and 
means more than we can fathom at first. But if we give 
imitation full sway, do as he does, we shall be as he is, know 
as he knows. 

The inscription said it was THE KING. He exercised the 
most kingly prerogatives. He forgave thé malefactor, He 
kept control of himself, he refused the stupefying draft, took 
the invigorating one, fulfilled the minutest prophecy, waited 
until the right one came, reviewed the whole situation, and 
passed judgment; “ All is finished,” and gave up his spirit. 





No man took his life, he laid it down himself. He was king 


and hollow-heartedness. Some had theological differences 
with him; and others thought that he was in their way 
politically. It would be much the same now. Jesus would 
be denounced by some as holding exploded theological no- 
tions; by some as being too puritanical and straight-laced; 
by some as altogether tuo loose in his doctrinal views; by 
some as interfering with wise methods of church progress; 
and by some as holding dangerous political opinions. In- 
deed, in the absence of Jesus personally, those who best 
represent him on earth are sure to be in conflict, at one point 
or another, with the world’s prejudices and the world’s prefers 
ences; and those-who are willing to follow Jesus in cros 
bearing are likely to share with Jesus in the world’s hatred 
which crucified him. 

The soldiers ... took his garments, ... to every soldier a part 
(v. 23). -No matter how great the misfortune of others, there 
are those whose eyes are keen to see what they can gain from 
it. Death never leaves an official station or a place of trust 
vacant without starting up more or less persons to see if they 


J can fill that vacancy. Even a great embezzlement or defalca- 


tion thrills some watchers with hope that they can be thereby 
advantaged and promoted. And when a bright pupil makes 
a slip of any sort in his recitations, there are those who are 
glad that thus they can be helped forward relatively. This 
is no more than what is natural, it may be said. Ay, and 
there’s the trouble. One’s best course in the path of duty 
ought to be more than what is natural. If, for example, oné 
is on the wateh te see what added loving service, or what 
added unpleasant burden of responsibility, he ought to take 
up as his share, when such a burden has been laid down by 
another in the church or in the outside world, his course ie 
more than what is natural, but no more than what is duty, to 
one who would be like Jesus, 

When Jesus... saw his mother, and the disciple standing by, 
whom ‘he loved, he saith, . . . Behold, thy son! . . . Behold, thy 
mother ! (vs, 26,27.) If any one has a true friend, one true 
friend, in the world, he has a treasure while living, and he 
has a comfort even in his saddest thought of what he must 
leave unfinished in dying. For he who is a true friend will 
be as sure to prove true to those who represent his dead friend 
as he is to prove true to the living friend himself. Here isa 
comfort and a gain of friendship ; and here is a responsibility 
and a test of friendship. Our loved ones are sure to be the 
loving charge of ovr loving friend. The loved ones of him 
whom we loved as a friend are our charge if he is no longer 
here to care for them. Jesus calls his every disciple his friend, 
Jesus commits his every needy loved one to him whom he 
thus galls a friend. 

He said, It is finished (v.30). The suffering of Jesus was 
finished at his death. His earthly life-work and his sacrifice 
whereby he became the Saviour of sinners was finished. Bat 
the triumph of Jesus was not finished; nor was his labor of 
gathering and of guiding those whom he had come to seek 
and to save. Nor yet, again, is the earthly life-work and the 
personal suffering of the followers of Jesus yet finished, any 
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more than is their personal ‘cross-bearing at an end. His 
sufferings for us are finished. Our sufferings for him are not. 
finished. It is for us, indeed, as his disciples, not merely to 
suffer for our own sakes, but to “fill up” on our part, “that 
which is lacking of the afflictions of Christ,’ in our flesh, 
“for his body’s sake, which is the church.” His suffering is 
finished. If we are faithful unto death, our suffering fof our- 
selves and for him shall be finished also. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson, perhaps above all others, cannot be well taught 
unless the teacher first gets a clear idea of the events of the 
Crucifixion. Study, then, the story as given by each of the four 
evangelists, Lead them to see the blessed Master on the cross, 
with brow pierced by the crown of thorns, and with counte- 
nance bruised by the blows of the cruel soldiers, The only 
sinless map the world ever saw hangs there, in the company 
of two thieves. The soldiers mock, the priests and rulers 
maliciously wag their heads and taunt him. The thieves 
blaspheme his dear name. Rage and hatred are vented on 
every side. From nine o'clock until twelve, and from twelve 
until three, he hangs there, patient, uncomplaining, suffer- 
ing, dying,—a spectacle for men and angels to weep over. 
During those six hours of agony he spoke seven times, All 
of those utterances are significant, but to three of them we 
will direct especial attention. 

1, A Prayer on the Oross.—A prayer for himself? No; but 

, for those who were nailing him fast to the tree. “ Father, 
forgive them; for they kcow not what they do.” We are so 
used to this prayer, that it may to us seem only a natural 
petition for hjm to uiter, But it would have seemed different 
if we had been present. Had we seen the wounded hands 
and feet, and the bleeding brow, and realized that these were 
the men who had inflicted these wounds, the prayer would 
have assumed new significance. Truly, to pray for these 
men was divine, It is a comforting thought that this prayer 
was answered; for later on we read that they exclaimed, 
“Truly this was the Soh of God” (Matt. 27 : 54). It seems 
as though the hearts of the centurion and his fellows were 
touched by divine power when he died, and their faith sprang 
up in spite of his death, and triumphed in the darkest hour 
of the world’s history. But in the Book of Hebrews it is said 
that Jesus still lives to make intercession for sinners, His 
prayer on the cross is no more wonderful than his prayer in 
heaven; for in the one case, as in the other, it is a prayer for 
his enemies. Did Jesus intercede for thee, O my soul! that 
thy sins might be pardoned? Did he plead for thee when 
thou wast in deep waters because of thy transgressions? Oh, 
wondrous love, and grace beyond degree!’ And does he this 
day intercede for me? Is it possible that he is not yet weary 
of me, with my manifold backslidings? Yes, his prayer on 
the cross was marvelous; but not more so than his prayer 
now for me in heaven. And if for me, then for all who call 
‘upon his name. 

2. His Promise on the Cross.—Two thieves hung near him 
that day. Both began blaspheming him. At some time 


during the day one of them was touched, and repented, and4 


prayed for mercy. At that time he uttered the words, “ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy kingdom.” He 
really seems to have been, at that moment, the only soul 
living whose faith had not gone out in utter darkness. The 
one bright ray in that awful scene came from the cross of 
that repentant thief; for his simple prayer shows three 
things: (1) that he believed that Jesus was Lord; (2) that 
he believed that Jesus was going into hi¢ kingdom ; (3) that 
Jesus had power to bless him from the kingdom to which he 
was going. To this prayer Jesus answers by a gracious prom- 

*ise: “To day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” This 
answer shows to us, not only the gentleness and the conde- 
scension of the Master, but his own consciousness, even on 
the cross, of divine power. Though he was hanging on the 
cross, he knew whence he came and whither he was going. 
He knew that he had the keys of heaven, and could open 
when he desired, and close when he pleased. What a mar- 
vel of grace, that he thus promised glory unspeakable to that 
thief! Yet he promises the same glory to-day to all who 
truly believe in him. To any wayward sinner who feels his 
guilt, as that thief did, and who in heart really takes Jesus 
as Lord, and cries to him for help, the promise is as sure and 
free as it was to that malefactor. The prayer of Jesus on 
the cross, and his promise there given, are for all who desire 
him as Lord. No scholar in this school is excluded, unless 
he excludes himself. 

3. The Awful Cry on the Cross.—About three o’clock on that 
afternoon, after three hours of silence and darkness, the air 
was suddenly rent with a great cry; for, with a loud voice, 
Jesus cried, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” What depth of soul-agony gave birth to that cry, no 
one will ever fully know. It was not bodily suffering that 
evoked it, but intense spiritual anguish. Hints may be gath- 
ered from passages like that in Isaiah 53: 10,“ Yet it pleased 
Jehovah to bruise him,” and 1 Peter 2: 24, where we read, 





tree.” In some mysterious way the sins of the world rolled 
on him, and even the light of God’s face seems to have been 
withdrawn from the well-beloved Son. There and then it 
was that he made atonement for the sins of the whole world, 
and paid the ransom for our souls. Not the life of Jesus, but 
his death, has opened the way of salvation for you and me. 
The prayer for the soldiers and the promise to the thief 
gained their efficacy from that suffering which evoked that 
cry. And were my sins there also, lying on his shoulders? 
Did he there atone for all my transgressions? Was he 
bruised for my iniquities? Then why not avail myself of his 
divine sacrifice, and ask that the blood shed there may avail 
for me too? No sinner will ever perish because there has 
been no way of escape opened. No one will be obliged to 
bear his own sins and pray away his own transgressions. It 
has already been done by Jesus, and all that he asks is that 
we receive his work for us, and take him as our Saviour. 
After each of the foregoing points we may put the words “for 
me;” for in reality he prays for me, he gives me promises, 
and his cry of agony was because he was there bearing the 
burden of sin for me. 
New York City. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


- BY FAITH LATIMER. 





Once again the story of the cross. How shall it be pre- 
sented to be a lesson for this life and the life beyond? Per- 
haps it has been so often repeated that the teacher wants 
some new method of presenting it. It is the same precious 
story, the same suffering Saviour, the immortal truth. Tell 
it truly, simply, tenderly, the manner of telling so adapted 
to those who hear, that Christ on the cross dying for sinners 
may be an indelible picture in memory and heart,—a sad 
picture, but so plain that a child may see it illumined in the 
light of redeeming love. Use a picture, if you have a truth- 
ful one; use the blackboard, if it will make the lesson plainer 
by the outline of Calvary and the tliree crosses. Classify and 
arrange the main facts as harmonized from the Gospels, so 
that all may seem real and plain. ’ 

Jesus Bearing his Cross.—(Make one large cross in the 
center of the board, or a smaller one for the word as it occurs 
in each of the lesson divisions.) Review briefly to recall 
time and place ; Jesus, a prisoner, having been bound, tried, 
mocked, scourged, and before nine o’clock, Friday morning, 
at the gate of Pilate’s palace, where he had been delivered 
to the soldiers and his enemies. How had the priests and 
elders cried out that he should be put to death? A prisoner 
was ‘usually made to carry his cross, It was a heavy rough 
beam ready to have a piece fastened on it in the shape of a 
cross. This beam was laid across Jesus’ bleeding’shoulders. 
They had taken off the purple robe, and put on again,his own 
garments, but we are not told that they took off the crown 
of thorns. A soldier went before; soldiers walked by his side 
carrying hammers and nails, even food for themselves for the 
day. Two thieves, and four soldiers with each, were follow- 
ing; enemies joined the crowd. Through the streets, under 
the arches of buildings and gateways, they all passed on, 
Jesus staggering, almost falling, under the weight, until a 
stranger passed, and the soldiers made him walk close to Jesus 
and help him bear his cross, 

On the Oross.—By nine o’clock they reached the piace, not 
far outside the city gate; there they crucified him. Once 
only on the way to the cross Jesus spoke; he saw some 
women following in great sorrow. Even then, how Jesus 
thought of others more than of himself in his pity for them! 
“Weep not for me,” he said, “ but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children.” At Calvary they all stopped; the four 
soldiers with Jesus, directed by an officer, took off his cloth- 
ing, fastened his body to the cross by great nails driven 
through his hands as they stretched them out upon the cross; 
then in the same way through his feet, nailing them to the 
wood. It was nine o'clock Friday morning, the very hour 
when in the temple the priest offered sacrifice, a lamb upon 
the altar, a picture or type of the SaviourMhrist, then offer- 
ing his life a willing sacrifice for the sins of the world. 

Beside the Cross.—By Jesus’ side were the two thieves,each 
hanging on a'cross, one on the right hand and one on the 
left. They were robbers, perhaps like Barabbas, who had 
been set free. Jesus was between them, as if to show that he 
was numbered with transgressors, as the prophets wrote long 
before. One of the thieves mocked Jesus, but the other said, 
“ We receive our just reward, but this man hath done noth- 
ing amiss.” Then he prayed to Jesus; he could not fold his 
hands nor bend his knees in prayer; he could only turn his 
eyee to the suffering one at his side. Could he lift his heart? 
He put in a few words a confession of his sin, a prayer for 
mercy, for forgiveness, and faith in Jesus as able .to save. 
What did Jesus answer ? 

Over the Cross.—On the cross above Jesus’ head was a title. 
Tt was a custom to have on the cross some words telling why 
the person was so punished. What could Pilate charge 
against Jesus? He had said he found nofaultinhim. Why 





did the elders and priests say he must die? He had called 
himself a king. Pilate put over the cross these words: “ Jesus 
of Nazareth, the King ofthe Jews.” Strange place for a king, 
—was it not? The chief priests went to Pilate; they said, 
“ Do not let it seem as if he were really king of the Jews, but 
that he said,‘I am king of the Jews.’” The only thing 
Pilate seemed positive about was the title; for he would not 
let it be changed. 

Around the Oross.—The soldiers had set up the cross, placed 
Jesus there, and driven the nails; then they sat down to watch 
and wait until he should die. On the groynd lay the»gar- 
ments Jesus had worn; each soldier claimed a share. One 
garment, a robe woven all in one piece, they could not divide. 
Whose should it be? They-cast lots to decide, but they did 
not know that they were fulfilling what had been written 
long before: “They parted my garments among them, and 
upon my vesture did they cast lots.” Many people gathered 
round the cross; some mocked and passed by; some called 
out, “If thou art the Son of God, come down from the cross.” 
Chief priests and elders said, “He saved others; himself he 
cannot save;” or some. asked, “Can he save himself?” 
Others said, “Let him now come down from the cross, and 
we will believe on him.” eae 

Near the Cross.—Standing by were the nearest and dearest 
to the heart of Jesus,—a few women who had loved him, his 
mother, and John the disciple. The only dying gift Jesud 
had to leave was his mother; no wealth, no home, not even 
a garment. To John he gave his mother, to her a son. At 
noon, “darkness came over the whole land, the sun’s light 
failing ;” fear and silence came upon them all. 

Words from the Oross.—Seven times Jesus spoke during thé 
six hours on the cross. In his death, asin his life, were word 
of love, of prayer, and of promise. Waseversuch love? Ad 
the soldiers drove the nails, he prayed for his enemies: 
“Father, forgive them.” How quickly Jesus heard and 
answered the repenting thief, giving promise of life with 
him that very day. Twice he cried out in agony; for he 
was suffering death for sin, not his own sin, giving his life- 
blood to redeem from death all who will believe in him, 
With almost his last breath he said, “ It is finished,”—his 
life work all over, his sufferings ended, his offering given and 
accepted, his Father’s will all done; his last word was one 
more call, as he gave back the life God gave because he so 
loved the world, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

Review carefully from the blackboard, if the headings as 
suggested have been used. Change each to a question, bring- 
ing out replies somewhat in this way: Who was bearing his 
cross? Jesus; above the cross? a title; beside the cross? two 
thieves; around the cross? soldiers and the angry crowd ; 
near the cross? those whom he loved; from the cross, words 
of love and prayer. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.8., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Exgcurion.—No large band of soldiers, like that 
requisitioned by the chief priests for the arrest of Jesus, was 
now required to conduct the victim to the place of execution, 
and to carry out the sentence. According to the Roman ecns- 
tom, four soldiers would be detailed for each condemned pris- 
oner, all being under the command of a centurion; for the 
Roman army had no commissioned officers (as we should call 
them) below the rank of centurion, But here, as in so many 
other circumstances, all law was set aside in the condemning 
of Christ. By Roman law, an interval of two days ought to 
have intervened between a sentence and its execution. Jewish 
law was yet more stringent, and the judges could not deliver 
a capital sentence until they had fasted for the day, after 
hearing the evidence. 

Tue TitLe—The title which Pilate wrote was in accord- 
ance with the custom that the crime of which the prisoner 
had been convicted should be written on a white wooden 
board, and carried in front of him as he was paraded through 
the streets on his way to the place of execution. The man who 
carried it also kept continually proclaiming, in a loud voice, 
the nature of the crime. This was intended to elicit testimony 
in favor of the criminal, and, if any were produced, the fatal 
procession halted till it had been examined. Precisely the 
same custom now holds in ‘Oriental countries, excepting that 
the charge is not written, but proclaimed by the crier. The 
writer, many years ago, met such a procession in Tunis, 
Three men, who had been sentenced to be hanged for rob- 
bery, were being led through the streets, with the halters 
round their necks, The crier, marching in front, kept pro- 
claiming their names and crimes, and inviting any witnesses, 
who could confirm or contradict, to cgme forward, or else be 
silent forever. Judging from the behavior of the populace, 
there was not much encouragement for any friendly witness 
to present himself. The title which Pilate wrote, and which 
was paraded before the divine victim on the awful march to 





GQolgotha, was probably written by him both to avenge himself 
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on the Jews and to deride them, though neither he nor they 
recognized the mighty import of the truth thus unwittingly 
proclaimed in the three languages; namely, that of the ruling 
power, the language of the Jews, and the language of culture 
and ordinary intercourse. 

The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM FWING. 


“Tae Trtte WAS WRITTEN IN HEBREW, AND IN LATIN, 
AND In Greex.”—“ Hebrew” was, perhaps, not the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, but the language then spoken by the 
Jews; namely, Aramaic, Greek was the semi-official lan- 
guage; Latin, that of the conquerors. There is a curious 
@weproduction of that state of things in Palestine to-day. 
Arabic is the language of the people; French, the semi- 
official tongue; and Turkish, that of the rulers. Official 
documents are printed in French and Turkish, Thus the 
heading of telegrams is always in French and Turkish, while 
the message itself is usually in Arabic. Were a document 
posted in Arabic, French, and Turkish, the Arabic would be 
understood by all the people of the country; French, by some 
of those who have seen more of the world, and who mingle 
in official circles; while Turkish would likely be unintelligi- 
ble to all save the officials, and the few Turks who might 
happen to be present. Probably only the Roman soldiers 
understood the Latin of Pilate’s inseription. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 


Tue Coat WirHour SEAM.—The “coat” here mentioned 
was the undergarment, worn next the body, and generally 
provided with a seam. Sometimes, strangely enough, poor 


people were able to wear the outer garment (called “cloak”’ 


in Matthew 5: 40), who were not able to wear the “coat” 


(tunic or shirt), At Sparta, among the Greeks, in the more 


ancient classic times, the girls wore the “coat” only; and at 
Athens the children were likewise clad. But all our sculp- 
tures, from the earliest Egyptian and Egypto-Cypriote also, 
show the “coat” as a closely fitting undergarment, and not a 
mantle fastened bya clasp. Of course, the commentaries pre- 
sent all manner of views and explanations, based on more or 
less knowledge ; those which maintain that the garment was 
a square mantle doing so because they suppose that the an- 
cients could not weave or knitya seamless bag. But the natu- 
ral meaning of the passage is that the garment was a close- 
fitting seamless shirt; and there are many statues in the 
museums of America, particularly the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, representing a knitted close-fitting tunic, 
which appears no more to have a seam’ than a coat of mail 
made of rings. In these cases the short sleeves likewise show 
no seam. No description of modern clothing # the East 
even the probably most ancient one, worn by the Bed’ween, 


will take the place of the sculptures and the painted walls of 
antiquity, in an attempt to reproduce the clothing of the time | 


of Christ. Whatever be the actual fact about the garment 
without seam, there is no reason in antiquity or archeology 
to forbid our taking the words of the passage in their straight- 
forward signification, and supposing it to be a closed garment 
surrounding the body, like a knit shirt. 

“Brnoip, Toy Morner!”—A real and actual transfer, 
binding on both the adopted mother and (after acceptance) 
the adopted son, as customs go in the East. Jesus (if Joseph 
was dead) was head of the family, and possessed of power over 
the female members—if we can suppose him ever exercising 
any authority in earthly life. But the adoption brought with 
it all the rights, as well as favors, of blood. 

Tue Vinecar.—As in Ruth 2: 14, the “vinegar” was 
probably the poor, thin wine given to the common people 
and laborers; which, in Palestine and Greece, is generally 
sour. Still, the word was used for genuine, completely turned 
wine, or vinegar; although the common posea of the Roman 
soldiers answered to the description above. Thirst, as all the 
books say, was one of the chief tortures of crucifixion; and 
the common drink at hand would be offered. It is not un- 
common, in Cyprus and even in certain parts of Palestine, to 
find that wine is cheaper than water; though this could 
hardly have ever been the case at Jerusalem, especially in 
the springtime. 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 





FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s qnestions of last week 
may be used. 

1, Tue Roan To THE Cross (v. 17).—On what day of what 
year was Christ led to the cross? At what time of the day? 
How is the expression “ bearing the cross for himself” to be 
reconciled with Matthew 27:32? What are some of the 
“ crosses” Christians must carry? In what spirit shall we 
carry them, if we follow Christ's example?« Why did they 
go out of the city? (Num. 15:36; Heb. 13:12) What 
farther is known about the site of Golgotha? (Luke 23 : 26; 
John 19 : 20, 41.) 

2. Tue Saviour on THE Cross (vs. 18-22),—What was 





the process of crucifixion? Why was it the most terrible of 
all deaths? Why did Christ refuse to drink the stupefying 
potion? (Matt. 27 : 34; Mark 15: 23.) What did he cry in 
the midst of his agony? (Luke 23:34.) Who were the 
“two others”? (Matt. 27: 38.) How did this fulfil 
prophecy? (Isa. 53:9.) How was it consistent with Christ’s 
life? (Matt. 9: 11-13.) Why did Pilate write “a title”? 
Why did he not write a disgraceful one? (John 18:: 38.) 
How do the other Gospels give the title? (Matt. 27 : 37; 
Mark 15: 26; Luke 23: 38.) Why did the Jews object to 
the inscription? Why was it written in the three languages ? 
Of what was this an unconscious prophecy ?. (Rev. 5 : 9; 
17:14) 

38. HaTRED BesipE THE Cross (vs. 23, 24).—What right 
had the soldiers to the tunic? What “scripture” does John 
refer to? (Psa. 22: 18.) How did the various classes of 
Christ’s enemies in the crowd show their hatred? (Matt. 27 : 
39-44.) How has this mocking been continued through the 
ages ? (1 Cor. 1 : 23.) 

4, Love Brsipre THE Cross (vs. 25-27).—How is the list of 
women given elsewhere? (Matt. 27 : 55,56; Mark 15, 40:41; 
Luke 23: 49.) How did Christ, while on the earth, dignify 
women? What has Christianity done for them? Who was 
this Clopas? (Matt. 10:3; Mark 15:40.) Why did Mary 
Magdalene follow Christ? (Luke 8:2.) Why was she called 
“Magdalene”? Who was “ the disciple whom he loved”? 
(John 21 : 20-24.) What does this imply as to the other 
disciples? (John 13:1.) Why did not Christ love all men 
equally? (2 Tim. 2:19.) What is known of Christ’s rela- 
tions with his mother? (Luke 2 : 48-51; John 2:3-5; Mark 
3: 31-35.) What alone did Christ teach us to place above 
duty to parents? (Matt. 19 : 29.) 

5. Lire ON THE Cross.—What is the story of the con- 
verted robber? (Luke’ 23 : 39-43.) What light does this 
incident throw on Christ’s saying in Luke 17: 34,35? What 
parable does it illustrate? (Matt. 20: 1-16.) What things 
show that the robber was truly converted? Why is it unsafe 
to postpone repentance? (Luke 13 : 6-9; Matt. 25: 1-13; 
Heb. 12: 17.) 

6. DeatH on THE Cross (vs. 28-30).—How did nature 
sympathize with the sufferings of the Creator? (Luke 23: 
44, 45.) How was this an appropriate manifestation? (John 
9:5.) With what dark temptation was Christ contending at 
this time? (Mark 15: 34.) With what result did he con- 
tend? (Luke 23:46.) What “scripture might be fulfilled” ? 
(Psa. 69: 21.) What was the “vinegar”? (Num. 6: 3.) 
What the “hyssop”? (1 Kings 4:33.) What was “fin- 
ished” ?. (John 17: 4-8.) What is the significance of the 
phrase “ gave up” his spirit? (Jas, 1:18.) What portents 
occurred at Christ’s death? (Matt. 27: 51-54.) What did 
the rending of the veil signify? (Heb. 9:3, 7, 11,12; 10: 
19, 20.) What the rending of the graves? (1 Cor. 15 : 55-57.) 
What is Christ’s death doing for the world? (John 12: 32; 
Matt. 26 : 28.) What should be the relation of our lives to 
this event ? (Rom. 6 : 5-11.) 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What were some of the disgraceful things connected 
with Christ’s death? 2. What were some of the honorable 
things? 3. What were some of the sad things? 4, What 
were some of the happy things? 5. What were somé of the 
wonderful things? 6. What were the words Christ spoke 
while on the cross? 7. What did Christ’s death do for us? 
(golden text.) 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 

“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed,” 
“In the cross of Christ I glory.” 

“ When I survey the wondrous cross.” 
“‘ Hail, thou once despised Jesus!” 

“ Near the cross was Mary weeping.” 





“ Saviour, thy dying love.” 
“TI will sing of my Redeemer.” 


LESSON SUMMARY. 

This lesson brings us to a contemplation of the central fact 
in the history of the world. The Son of God, who became 
the Son of man in order to be the world’s Saviour, was re- 
jected by the world, and was nailed to the cross as an object 
of the world’s scorn. Yet, through that very rejection by the 
world of the Son of man as the Saviour of men, there came a 
possibility to men of salvation from sin through trust in the 
crucified Son of man, 

The question for every one of us is, What share have I in 
the facts and results of this scene on Calvary? All of us are 
sinners, Are we saved sinners? We are sharers in the sin 
that cost the Son of man his life. Are we sharers in the life 
that the Son of man secured through his life-surrender ? 


ADDED POINTS. 
That spot where the cross was set up had little prominence 
in the world’s thought up to that moment. Since then it has 
been the world’s historic center. The moment when a sinner 
trusts the crucified Christ as his Saviour, is the central mo- 
ment in the sinner’s life story. 
Two sinners may have the same opportunities without gain- 
ing the same results from their opportunities. 
It is easier to make a good record than it is to change a 
record when it is made. 
Wearing the garment.of Jesus does not prove one a follower 
of Jesus, 
A son who has the spirit of Jesus will be sure to have a 
tender regard for his mother. 
What a privilege it must have been to care for the mother 
of Jesus! Every one of us can do something for one whom 
Jesus loves. 
Jesus did not cease to struggle and to strive until his ap- 
pointed work was finished. It is not Christ-like to leave one’s 
work unfinished. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


— 


RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 

Religion.—Bible helps of all kinds—for mature scholars 
and specialists, for hard-working ministers and teachers 
in their practical &very-day work, and for lay studente— 
continue to multiply ; and every new bibliography illus- 
trates the widespread interest in Scripture study. A col- 
lection 6f constructive and conservative essays on The 
Fourth Gospel: Evidences, external and internal, of its 
Johannean Authorship, has been published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons ($1.50), the writers being the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, the late Professor Ezra Abbot, and the living 
Dr. Andrew P. Peabody. This concurrence of a Higli- 
church bishop and two Unitarian scholars is interesting, 
though, of course, well known before the appearance of 
the volume, which may be said fairly to offset the vety 
radical and rationalistic treatment of this Gospel in 
Professor Toy’s Judaism and Christianity, which curtly 
says: “ Within acentury after the composition of Philo’s 
works there appeared a Christian book in which Jesus 
of Nazareth was identified with the logos.” A new and 
cheaper edition of the Rev. James Wells’s Christ and 
the Heroes of Heathendom (New York and Chicage: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 40 cents) makes readily 
available a fair-minded and instructive volume, packed 
with suggestive thoughts, original or reproduced, on the 
differences between Christianity and the religious schemes 
of AXschylus, Socrates, Plato, and Epictetus. The title, 
it will be seen, is more comprehensive than the book. 
Mr. Wells certainly does not depreciate his noble Greeks, 
in any partisan way; and, indeed, is rather inclined to 
minimize that inexorable,unrighteous,and often inherited, 
fate which is the background of Greek tragedy, and which 
renders it, notwithstanding its majesty, substantially un- 
true to human nature. The author is hardly to be fol- 
lowed, however, when he says (p. 28): “The typical 
Greek had no real sense of sin. Heathenism practically 
knew nothing of sin except in connection with the out- 
ward rites of religion.” A layman and a civil engineer, 
Mr. 8. Edward Warren, has written a book on The Sun- 
day Question; or, The Lord’s Day, its Sacredness, Per- 
manence, and Value as shown by its Origin, History, 
and Use (Boston: James H. Earle. $1.50), which will 
strike readers as a presentation of the case at once rever- 
ent and free from dogmatic denunciation of those who 
have adopted somewhat different views. The immediate 
basis of the Christian Sunday, in the author’s view, is 
found in the sayings and doings of Christ and the apos- 
tles ; other foundations are clearly visible in the precepts 
of the church, the call of natural religion, and the great 
underlying law of the fourth commandment. The merit 


of the pages of the book is that of orderliness and com- 





prehensiveness, rather than of literary skill. 
Earnest spirituality of thought and originality of ex. 
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‘body of Sunday-school workers “is now about where the 


twelve closely packed and topically arranged chapters 
‘are some things criticisable by competent specialists in 


and again, from year to year, in the columns of The Sun- 


day School Times and other periodicals or books. Spe- 
‘eially good is the division on “‘ the necessity of care in 


* cise consensus of the beliefs commonly called evangelical. 
The wisdom of the insertion of an “outline of mental 
“philosophy ” is not made apparent; still more dubious is 
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Herron, not very felicitously entitled The Larger [Chris- 
tian idea of] Christ; namely, the living Christ influ- 
encing the living church through the Holy Spirit; the 
perennial winsomeness of innocence self-sacrificed for 
guilt; the imperative individual duty of Christlikeness, 
and a perpetual personal resurrection to better things by 
the imitation of Christ. Dr. Josiah Strong contributes 
an introduction in his usual forcible style, and the ser- 
mons are prefixed by mottoes chosen al. the way from 
Paul and Peter to Elisha Mulford or Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. 

A very comprehensive book is Talks to Sunday-School 
Teachers (Syracuse, New York: A. W. Hall. 75 cents), 
by Joseph Goodwin Terrill, who thinks that the main 


most advanced workers weré from 1865 to 1875,” and 
that there is great need of looking after, training, and 
helping laborers so alert and so eager to learn. In these 


this field; but many of the points are those made again 


studying the Bible,” where common justice to the sacred 
writings is urged. Excellent, too, are the “rules of in- 
terpretation” on which most judicious students are 
agreed. The “outline of Christian doctrine” is a con- 


the discussion of the “ sanguine,” “ bilious,” “‘lymphatic- 
yanguine,” etc., temperaments. To paraphrase the old 


than the whole. 
Biblical Archeology.—That serviceable series of the 


Bible Knowledge, has aimed for several years to present 
works founded on scholarly research, yet not beyond the 
popular desire for small and intelligible books. In it, 
as will be remembered, Dr. Sayce hag written on Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments, and also on Assyria, 
on the Hittites, and on The Races of the Old Testa- 
ment; Mr. Wallis Budge on Babylonian Life and His- 
tory; Dr. Selah Merrill on Galilee in the Time of 
Christ; Principal Dawson on Egypt and Syria: their 
Physical Features in Relation to Bible History; Sir 
J. Risdon Bennett on The Diseases of the Bible; W. H. 
Groser on its trees and plants; and H. Chichester Hart 
on its animals. The seventeenth volume is The Life 
and Times of Joseph, by the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, 
whose careful mouograph on The Life and Times of 
Abraham has been a standard work of its kind. The 
aim of the book is to bring out the Bible story of Joseph 
in the light of the latest disclosures of the monuments of 
Egypt; and it has a peculiar value among Bible biogra- 
phies. The question of the time and composition of 
Genesis is not elaborately studied, the design precluding 
such investigation; but the author assumes, and occa- 
sionally vigorously maintains, an early date and an en- 
tire trustworthiness for the book. While himself a care- 
ful scholar in Egyptology, the author’s chief reliance is 
based upon Sayce, Brugsch, Maspero, Naville, Tristram, 
Wilkinson, Ebers, and Conder; many others are also 
cited. Perhaps with a view of popularizing his pages, 
Mr. Tomkins has largely indulged in conjectures, and 
one frequently finds such expressions as “doubtless,” 
“well may they have,” “we must picture to ourselves,” 
“this must have been,” “it seems to me,” “ vainly, with 
shuddering and astonishment, does any feeling heart try } 
to fashion out,” etc. These unexpected excursuses in 
sentimentalism seem somewhat out of place in a book of 
this sort; but the influence of effective rhetoricians like 
Stanley and Farrar and Geikie has been potent even 
upon scholars, and surely we have to thank them sin- 
cerely for greatly promoting the popularization of knowl- 
edge. 

In Philosophy are Ellen M. Mitchell’s Study of Greek 
Philosophy (Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. $1.25), asum- 
mary of what others have said on this theme, with biog- 
raphies of the leading Greek thinkers; and What is 
Reality? (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2.60), by 
Francis H. Johnson, known as a contributor to The 
Andover Review, who here shows that the premises of 
natural, and hence of revealed, religion are as real as 
anything we can know or analyze, The most character- 
iatic new contribution to American Fiction is Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke's volume bearing the homely and indigenous 
title of Huckleberries Gathered from New England Hills 


included stories are “Grit,” \“‘Mary Ann’s Mind,” 
“Love,” “Odd Miss ‘Todd,’ “An Old-Fashioned 
Thanksgiving,” “ Hepson’s Choice,” “Clary’s Trial,” 
“A Double Thanksgiving,” “Home Again,” “How 
Celia Changed her Mind,” ‘and “ A Town Mouse and a 
Country Mouse.” Other new novels are The Beads of 
Tasmer, a north-of-Scotland semi-historical tale by Mrs. 
Barr (New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 50 cents); 
A Woman of Shawmut: A Romance of Colonial Times, 
by Edmund James Carpenter (Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. $1.25); The House of Martha, Mr. Stockton’s 
Atlantic Monthly story (Boston: . Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. $1.25); and, above all, Canon Farrar’s long his- 
torical novel of the days of Nero,,Darkness and Dawn 
(New York: Longmans, Green; & Co. $2.00), which 
needs a longer mention than this, by and by. - 

The chief contribution to holiday Art of the present 

season, made since the writing of a review, in this column, 
of other publications of the sort, is the “Garfield edi- 
tion” of Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 2 vols. $7.00);—neatly printed, accom- 
panied by a commendatory letter from President Gar- 
field, and copiously illustrated by designs on every page, 
representing actual scenes or typical characters in Syria 
and Egypt; there are, besides, a portrait of the author, 
an ideal sketch of Ben-Hur, and full-page photogravures 
from photographs of scenery. Three new books of travel 
(the third of which is still to appear) have partly or 
wholly appeared in periodicals, and are familiar to read- 
ers of the same: Bishop John F. Hurst’s Indika: The 
Yountry and People of India and Ceylon (New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $5.00), in Harper's Magazine; 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s letters entitled Seas and Lands 
(New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $5.00), on Canada, 
the United States, and Japan, in the London Daily 
Telegraph ; and the same author’s Japonica (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), in Scribner’s Magazine. Sir 
Edwin’s glorifications of Japanese women, by tongue 
and pen, are the most noteworthy of his prose utterances; 
not all travelers agree with him. 





A helpful service for some American readers has been 
done by Miss Jessica G. Tyler in translating the greater 
part of Dr. Ewald Fliigel’s Thomas Carlyle’s Moral and 
Religious Development. “The less familiar part of the 
little book will be found in its constant and reverential 
comparisons between Carlyle and Goethe, whom the 
author regards as similar in many ways, Goethe on the 
whole being the greater, because of his serene and un- 
swerving optimism of belief in the ultimate good of 
humanity, while Carlyle was inclined to dwell on a 
downward trend of things. In the closing pages, how- 
ever, plenty of citations are made from the well-known 
passages from Carlyle which prove that he found in his- 
tory manifold signs of *‘ the ‘infinite in human life,’ the 
highest revelation of the divine Spirit, as it was revealed 
and was to be seen in human nature. .. . ‘A whole 
epitome of the infinite, with its meanings, lies enfolded 
in the life of every man.’” Again, “ According to Car- 
lyle’s idea, only a Shakespeare or a Homer can discover 
the infinite meaning of history, of human life.” When, 
elsewhere, Dr. Fliigel says that Carlyle “clung to the 
ascetic-pessimistic aspect of Christianity,” and that the 
idea of mercy and of love was ever receding with him, 
especially as an incitement to world morality, he recalls 
to our notice the indisputable fact that, though Car- 
lyle’s assertion of the majesty of ethics was occasionally 
more potent than his friend Emerson’s, he wasted a large 
part of his constructive power in vociferous and ill- 
directed ululations. As far as Carlyle’s creed goes, the 
author sums it up as the gospel of work, emanating from 
God as a heavenly light in the soul of man, the one true 
thing we have, coming from the one true thing in the 
universe; for we cannot emphatically say that anything 
else exists as does God, “the absolute, the primitively 
true.” Carlyle,even more than most men, was an it.c&rna- 
tion of inconsistencies; therefore it is, perhaps, that the 
analysis of his comparatively unswerving “ conception 
of poetry and art in general” is the best chapter in this 
book. The frontispiece is a wretched portrait, repre- 
senting Carlyle with eyes of different sizes, the right 
looking in one direction, and the leftin another. (7}<5} 
inches, cloth, pp. 140. New York: M. L. Holbrook & 
Co. Price, $1.00.) 


Still another handbook of morals for use in schools, 
according to an increasingly prevalent custom of to-day, 
is Ethics for Young People, by Professor C. C. Everett, 
of the Harvard Divinity School. It is longer than 
President Seelye’s, lately noticed here; and, unlike Dr. 
Kramer’s, does not introduce illustrative stories. In 





(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25). The eleven 


worthy within its range. Into the theme of Christian: 
ethics, or even the relation betweén morality and reli- 

gions, the author does not go; apparently intentionally 

restricting himself to an introductory treatment of his 

theme, and one which can repel no patron of American: 
public schools, whether Protestant, Roman Catholic, 

Jew, theist, or agnostic. Such a method is, of course, 

denuded of many elements of strength, though doubtless 

judicious in some quarters, and easily to be supplemented 

by additional words of parent or teacher. Good exam- 

ples of Professor Everett’s felicity of utterance are the 

chapter on kindness to animals, and euch sentences as 

these: “ The dissatisfied person has enjoyment in think- 

ing that his surroundings are very far below his deserts.” 
“Tt is obedience that is manly, and disobedience that is 
childish.” ‘Courtesy towards another shows a certain 
respect for his personality.” ‘There is, perhaps, no 

time in the world when a person shows himself for just 
what he is, as truly as he does when he is amusing him- 
self.” ‘“‘ While you do well to seek from your friend 
sympathy in your own trouble, do not overburden him 
with petty complaints and discontents.” (7} 5 inches, 
cloth, pp. iv, 185. Boston: Ginn and Company. Price, 
60 cents. ) 


A new edition of “ An Oxonian’s” book of 1859, en- 
titled A Little Tour in Ireland, deserves a word of men- 
tion because the accompanying illustrations by John 
Leech have received so much prfise from Dr. John 
Brown and other critics, as representing the highest at- 
tainmeut of that draughtsman’s art. The figure-drawing, 
‘despite its vigor, seems rather grotesque and unnatural 
in its method of caricature to a generation accustomed to 
the studied naturalness and absence of exaggeration in 
Du Maurier’s pictures of contemporary society; but the 
surprising brilliancy of the sky-lit waters of Killarney 
(page 128) and Connamara (pagé 172) still elicits the 
wonder of later artists, who can hardly catch the secret 
of the method by which, in a few strokes of his pencil, 
Leech so effectively portrayed land and water. (63<5} 
inches, cloth, pp. v, 218. New York: W. 8. Gottsber- 
ger & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The new edition of Mr. John Bartlett’s well-known 
Familiar Quotations finding-list and handbook is the 
ninth and final one, and gives the reading public a well 
known and almost indispensable helper in a larger, later, 
and therefore more useful, form. For years the book 
has had no real rival, and it well represents forty years 
of faithful and unremitting labor on the part of the editor 
and his willing friends. It is well, however, that the - 
+ present edition is to be the last one, for it shows unmis- 
takable signs of an unwise broadening of plan, whereby 
“good things” rather than “ familiar quotations” are ad- 
mitted to pages hitherto properly exclusive. (73 <5} 
inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 1158. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. Price, $3.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND. NEWS. 

The present interest in the social, economic, and politi- 
cal condition of Central and South America has made 
Mr. Theodore Child’s recent papers in Harper’s Maga- 
zine timely and interesting reading. Now that they 
have been reprinted, with the original illustrations, in a 
handsome volume entitled The Spanish-American Re- 
publics, they can conveniently be consulted by editors; 
debaters on controverted points affecting reciprocity or 
bellicosity, and the general public of readers. Mr. 
Child’s dispassionateness is evident, and his instru¢tive 
chapters worthily continue the traditions of a magazine 
which has always led its contemporaries in the depart- 
ment of papers of travel and description. Chili, Peru, 
the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, and Uruguay are the 
countries described; and Mr. Child’s “report of the 
progress of civilization south of the equator,” up to 1890, 
throws light on the Chilian revolution of 1891, and the 
financial difficulties of the Argentine Republic, as yet 
far from any satisfactory settlement. A,similar publica- 
tion may here be noted: Bulletin No.7 of the United 
States State Department's Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. This is devoted to Brazil, and includes a concise 
history, a geographical and miscellaneously statistical 
review and portrayal, and some account of the existing 
reciprocity plan between the two chief nations of North 
and South America. 


It is long since Mr. Howells has written a more 
alert and telling piece of criticii. Than that devoted, in 
Harper’s Magazine for November, to a couple of rather 
ill-informed and supercilious English clamorers for a 
more distinctly national note in American literature. 





style it is admirably clear, and in method it is praise- 








“ There is,” says he, “ nothing mean about Englishmen 
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when it comes to advice and censure; and 
if we cannot get them to make a national 
literature for us, we had better learn from 
them how to make it ourselves.” ‘“‘ Here 
and there an Englishman, like Mr. Bryce, 
takes the trouble-to inform himself; but 
we do not fancy he is the more acceptable 
or edifying. to his countrymen on that 
account.” In these sentences, Mr. How- 
ells’s seeming asperity is but the “ pleas- 
ant.sour” of a wholesome apple; and it 
must be confessed that he and other 
American critics have had no small provo- 
cation at the hands—or pens—of London 
reviewers, who know little of American 
literature save Whitman and the jokers. 
The truth is, says Mr, Howells, that “ for 
all esthetic purposes the American peo- 
ple are not a nation, but a condition. 
They are the old well-known Anglo-Saxon 
race, affected and modified by the infusion 
of other strains, but notessentially changed 
by these, and not very different from the 
English at home, except in their political 
environment and the vastness of the scale 
of their development.” Passing on to a 
broader and equally true statement, Mr. 
Howells properly: reminds the English 
censors, and the rest of us as well, that 
“there may once have been a time in the 
history of literature when nationality was 
supremely desirable,— the nationality 
which expressed itself in the appropria- 
tion of forms; but in our time this is not 
- possible, and, if it were, we think it wouid 
be a vice.... The great and good things 
in literature nowadays are not the national 
features, but the universal features. For 
instance, the most national fiction at pres 
ent is the English, and it is the poorest, 
except the German, which is not at all; 
while the Russian and the Spanish, the 
Norwegian and the Italian, the French 
and the American, which are all so much 
better, dre ‘aiifingtiished by what they 
have in common, rather than by what 
they have in severalty.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers és 
157,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 











A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on a cough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown’s 
Bronchial, Troches, a simple and effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 
cents per box. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa.— —Perfectly pure. , instantaneous. 
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1892—Now Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE—1892 





“THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING,” 
Harper’s Magazine. 


$4 per Year. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE will celebrate Av fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America by 
its rediscovery, through articles giving a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made 
of the Recent Unprecedented elopment of our Country, especially the Great West. Arti- 
cles will also be given on the Dramatic Episodes of American History. 

The probable Field of the Next European War wil! be described in the Series of Papers From 
the Black Forest to the Black Sea, by Pouttney Bige.ow and F. D, Miter, superbly illustrated 
by Mr. Mitier and Atrrep Parsons. Papers wili also be given on the German, Austrian, and 
Italian Armies, illustrated, from studies made last summer in Europe, by T. pz Tuvtsrrop. 

Mr. W. D. Howexts will contribute a new novel, A World of Chance, charactéristically 
American. Especial.prominence will be given to Short Stories, which will be contributed by 
T. B. Aupricn, R. H: Davis, A. Conan. Doyie, Margaret Detanp, Miss Woorson, Miss Wi- 
kins, and other popular writers, 

Among the literary features will be Personal Reminiscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, by 
his college classmate and life-long friend Horatio Brive, and a Personal Momoir of the 
Brownings by Anne Tuackrray Rircuig, 


Harper’s Weekly. 
$4 per Year. 
HARPER’S WEEKEY for the coming year 
will contain more attractive features, more and 
finer illustrations, and a greater number of ar- 


Harper’s Bazar. 
$4 per Year, 
HARPER’S BAZAR is a journal for the 
home, It gives the latest information with re- 
gard to the Fashions, and its numerous illus- 


ticles of live, intense interest than will be found | trations, Paris Designs, and Pattern - sheet 
in any other similar periodical. Among these Supplements are indispensable alike to the 


latter will be a series of articleson the Twenty- 
five Greatest Cities of the World, including five 
hundred iltustrations. The Columbian Exposi- 
‘tion, the Army and Navy, Great Public Events, 
Disasters on Land and Seas, and the Doings of 
Celebrated People of the Day will be described 
and illustrated in an appropriate and timely 
manner. The Department of Amateur Sport 
gill continue under the direction of Caspar W. 
Wuirney. The best of modern writers will 
contribute short stories, and the most distin- 
guished artists will supply illustrations, The 
editorials by Mr. George Wituiam Cortis 
will continue an attractive feature of the 


paper, 


home dréss-maker and professional modiste. 
No expense is spared to make its artistic’ at- 
tractiveness of the highest order. Its bright 
stories, amusing comedies, and thoughtful es- 
says satisfy all tastes, and its last page is fa- 
mous as a budget of wit and humor. In its 
weekly issues everything is included which is of 
interest to women. The Serials for 1892 will 
be written by Watrer Besant and Witt1am 
Brack. Mrs, Ovteuant will become a contrib- 
utor, Marion Hartanp’s Timely Talks, Day 
In and Day Out, are intended for matrons, and 
Heren Marsnat Norra will specially address 
girls, T. W. Hicainson, in Women and Men, 
will please a cultivated audience 


Harper’s Young People. 


$2 per Year. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. XIIL, began on November 8, 1891. For the comin; 
year this best and most compreliensive weekly in the world for youthf: ul readers offers a vari 
and fascinating programme. In serial fiction it will contain Diego Pinzon, a story of the first 
voyage of Columbus, by Jonw R. Convert; Canoemates: a Story of the Florida Reefs and 
Everglades, by Kirk Muwnor; another story by one of the best known and most popular of 
American authors; and stories in three and four parts by Tuomas Nevson Pace, E. H. Hovss, 
AnGeLine Tzat, Exta Ropaax Cuurcn, and Mary 8 McCoss, More than Two Hundred 
Short Stories, by favorite writers, Articles on Travel, Out-of-door Sports, In-door Games, and 
all subjects dear to the hearts of the young, besides hundreds of illustrations by leading artists, 
will combine to make HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE for 1892 more worthy than ever of the 
remarkable tribute from the pen of W. E. Grapstons, that “It far surpasses all that the en- 
terprise and skill of our publishers have been able to produce.” 


Free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 


Postage 
usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions eent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post- 


ofice Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both. the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tongh paper, and-neatly bound in clo , with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
-_ for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 

ers or scholars at Christmas. Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cata each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 
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WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal —_ merrily, when the bride and 

have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautifu pook 
entitled ** The Marriage Ring,” gomprising 15 choice 
sermons. or a wide mat nial field. I2mo, 
cloth. —. 5 ay free. FUNK & WAG- 
NAL wt 18 and 2A , New York. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co pying 


are ge and used a)! arou 


JOHN D, WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mag in the world. 


|700,000 passe 


Housekeeper.” rie ceetes free. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING .. Philade 


RT _ Pa. 


Thelargest ot cireulation o ors any 
“The 


Thin White Rag Pa 
EYRE & SPOTTISW e's PTEACHER’ $ ‘BIBLES 
equal In portabi/ity the “ —— eae at — h less 


cost. Prices, catalogue te 
Kes. B.Y Nima £00..Ce Cooper Union. New York. 


Psa} met. some good books for fall reading? 
full catalogue and ilius. holiday list. 





Societe wean poet copying-ink. Note size $1.00. Ben ring up your list of wnagazines for the rear’ 
Wesheott, 2 mail on of dey ects of the LOTH ROP MaeazInes. 
Washacil, 47 a. 4th wee Pa. rpplicatidh to D. Lormnor Co. Boston. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 
FALL ISSUES. 


‘Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


HINTS AND gg ou ft Bt 

TIONAL S&S. 8S. L 1892. Es 
Rev. Davia ai James Dorrell. >. D., and oe Rev. Jo- 
seph Dunn Burrell. 468 pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

Pungent, practical expositions of the lemons} for 
the whole year, They bring CS the soe ae are of 
of the passages, meeting — pat see 
real value to teachers. The oa ence of Dr. 
rell’s Sunday-school lessons in The Interior } ts 
warm welcome for this book. 

CHRISTIE'S HOM E-MAMING.— By: Minnie - 

Kenney omg | 4 “Christie’s Next ings,” etc, 

400 pp. mo, $1.25. 


Another al... book by this popular writer, which 
will have a great charm for young people, 


WISCASSET STORIES. B Miss E. A, Hunter, 
autbor of * Talks to Girls,” * Talks to Boys,” etc, 
250 pp. 12mo, $1.00. 
A story of village life, captivating and inspiriting. 
Those who have read the author’s previous works 
need no other inducement to buy this volume, 


A NEW ENDEAVOR. By Mrs. 8. B. Tittering- 
ton. 34pp. 12mo. $1.25. 

A bright book, showing bow acircle of boys and 
girls happily enlarged and enriched their lives, 


THE TWO BLIZZARDS—and other ssogee, 
By Lynde Palmer, author of “ Helps over 
Places,” "etc. 20 pp. 16mo. 75 cents; and 


TWINKLE AND hs fopnbaes Sad) or, More 

Helps Over Hard Piaces. By the same author, 
1émo. 75 cents, Delightful nerratives, sure to 
please and benefit the readers. 


THE LORD’S PRA YER.— An exquisite booklet, 
rinted in colors, illustrated from original 
by eminent artists, with a m translated com he 
d German by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Gilt 
edged, silk-tied, 50 cents; white leatherette, $1.00, 


THE NASSAU SERIES. Twenty 12mo ar 
Sunday-school library books, Heya | “Just in 
Time,’ a4 Up to the Mark,” “ Quiet Corners,” “ Hon- 
est Wullie, etc., in new, uniform, and attractive 
binding, at $1.00 each 


NEW Kage orga LIBRARY. ey Tioatreted 
volum 16m In a_ chestn te 
Contains “Christie? s Old Organ,” gh PA stle 
Four Lessons,” “ Little Faith ved at Sea,” and 
other charming books, han soar bound in red 
cloth, without library mark, Would also make ex. 
cellent gift-books for the yqunger scholars. 


AmericanTract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, - 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati,176 Elm St. San Francisco,735Marketst, 








Man: WHAT'S THE MATTER, LITTLE BOY? 
You 'RE TOO OLD TO BE WHIMPERING 
ABOUT TRIFLES. ' 


Boy: TRIFLES/—He's Got my “ST. 

NICHOLAS” OUT ON THAT RAFT, AND 

I CAN'T SWIM. 3 

This little joke is ~ intended as a reminder 
that the time to subscribe to the best young fr § 

magazine in the world, ST. NICHOLAS, is NOW. 


THE ART AMATEUR; 


SUPERB COL- 

ORED STUDIES FOR 
AND PICTURES, including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 
Meeting, Swallows, ‘emale 
—- Sy in three pro- 
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& 3 MOS. SU BSCRIPTION 
Beginuing with any mon 
EL re 
price for all it includes is $2.75) you must cnt out 
this (S.8,T.) adv.,and send it direct to the publisher, 
MONTAGUE amy % Union qty York. 
€@ Lllustrated Catal over 100 whe 

sample copy and 3 colored | plates, 25 cents. 















LEAD KINDLY, LICHT. 
iy the late Cardinal Newman. 
THE PURE IN BEAR T. 
By the Rev. John Keble. 
CLORY TO COD. 

Three exquisite devotional poems, beautifully 
illustrated, by Alice and F. Corbyn Price. In 
book form. 16 pages. Limp cover. Prise, 2 cts. 
each. Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
nares Son be CK & SONS CO. (Lmtd), 

Broadway, New York. 














Now Ready. 


THE BACHELOR OF SALAMANCA. 


By A. R. Le Sacer. Translated by James 
‘TOWNSEND. With photogravure illustra- 
tions. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 0c. 


One of LeSacr’s best compositions. A volume of 
astonishing brilliancy and vivacity. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
[BOOKS | - == [CARD 
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The Story of the Atlantic Cable. 


SUPPL 
DOLLARS. 


“ No other weekly paper contains so great a variety of entertaining and instructive reading gt so low a price.” 


The Youth’s Gompanion, 


Notable articles have been written expressly for the coming volume by 


Cyrus W. Field and Andrew Carnegie 


and One Hundred other Eminent Men and Women. 


1, 1892, and for a full year from that date. 
and NEW YKAR’S DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and ail the 
EMENTS. 


of Roses.” beautiful painting entitled, 


Specimen Copies Free. Send 








Mr. Field was the projector of the first Atlantic Cable, and his personal narrative of the 
enormous difficulties encountered before the enterprise succeeded has the thrilling interest of a romance. 
The Habit of Thrift. Personal observations and experiences, illustrated by many interesting anecdotes; by Andrew Carnegie. 


Nine Serial Stories— 100 Short Stories — Travels — Adventures— 700 Large Pages — 1000 Fine Illustrations. 





“A YARD OF ROSES.” 


New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 

This offer includes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS 

ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Any person who mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a 

Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND Jan. 1892 

Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. Address, 


. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 4f Temple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


500,000 || - 
Subscribers. 


Free to 
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__3d Edition en aae Bible Studies 


By Rev. HE T. Sell. 





“CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 1891. 


WARD & DRUMMOND'’S XMAS CAROLS, 
No. 13,—Six new and beautiful pieces. $2.20 per 
100, by mall. 3 cents a copy. 

REDEMPTION’S DAW N.— Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By George C. Hugg. $4.00 per 100, 
5 cents a copy. 

THE JOYFUL STORY.— Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By J. B. Herbert. $4.00 per 100. 
5 cents a copy. 

THE KING'S BIRTHDAY.—A Xmas service 
of great variety. By E.8. Lorenz. 5 cents a copy. 
$3.50 per 100. 

DESIRE OF ALL BASEONS. — A. missionary 
service for Christmas time. By E.S. Lorenz, 6 
cents each. $3.50 per 100. 

HOLLY BERRIES; or, Meeting Santa 
Claus.—A cantata. By Vickersand Giebel. Per 
copy, 25 cents. 

THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD.-—By 
Marion West and J. KE. Trowbridge. Responsive 
wus musical service. Scentsacopy. $4.00 per 100. 

WEETESTSTORY EVER TOLD.—For 
PM prety department. By Marion West and Mrs. 
osher. Scentsacopy. $4.00 per 100, 
OUR OLDER SERVICES ARE: 

The Babe Divine. By (Geo. Randall. $4.00 per 100. 

Christmas Service for Infant Classes. Ly 
Helen P. Briges. $4.00 per 100. 

“Te Gift. Service for infant classes. 

00 per 100, Ms 


In addition to the ahote, we will supply the Christ- 


mas services, cantatas, etc., of all the leading houses, 
at the lowest hundred rates.’ Your orders are solicited. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
__ 711 BROADWAY, NEW York. 


1091, FOR CHRISTMAS: TIME, 1891, 


ten Dr. W.H. W. H. Doane’s Cantata 

Santa’s Surprise, for this season. Charting 

music, merry songs, appreciative recitations, en- 

we dialogues, eas! PY rendered by children 
rice, 30 cts. by mail. 

Dr, Ropert Lowry's 


», 

The Lord’s Anointed, 20.°S24i2. Arts 
will be found in the front rank. The new songs, as 
well as the introduction of familiar hymns in which 
all can join, mane S - ave cnesmeas and desirable 
Christmas ex 





ce, 5 ets. by mail. 
kind i 
The Christmas King. “) the ik tie folke, by 


Mra. WiLBuR F. CRaFTs. Price. S cts. by 
mail. 
furnishes new 


Christmas Annual, No. 22, circis for ins 


season by experienced composers. Price 4 cts. 
by main. 
le sent 
Recitations for Christmas ume, Ne. 2, sent on 


receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, etc. A 
fall catalogue of Christmas muate | sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN. COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 



























HOOD'S CAROLS, No. 13. (New), 
CHRISTMAS JOY. (New), 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New). 
SONGS OF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 

ISRAEL’S PROMISED DAY. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Services for 

Christmas will afford delightful music, 

with instructive recitations and readings. 

Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed. 

SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


A Sr. 
John J. Hood, M4c< 
eray ateta® stata) atata® atata® a¥ata® atata® caval fatal 
CHRISTMAS Fucies Peruistroniuntaes) 
MUSIC. Sie, fake “gemplens T esorn 
Cong’l & 8. and Pub. , Boston and 
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| ae greater interest. 


This Beok Meets the Demand for a short 
and comprehensive course of study upon the Struc- 
ture, Geography, History, and Institutions of the 
Bible. There are three outline maps and a black- 

Paper, 25e. board outline for every lesson. 














| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ . 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Incarnation of the Son of God. 


The Bengiee Lectures for 1891. 


8vo, $2.00 





By Principal CHARLES GorRE, Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” 


A reverent ond devont presentation, for the general reader, of the doctrines of the divine incarnation. 


The discussion is marked by keen intellectual 
modernness and freedom from speculative an 


The Life of Austin 
Phelps. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (Mrs. Ward). 


Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 
“No biography issued this season will be read 


. ¥. Examiner, 


From the Baltic to the Danube. 
Iilustrated. 


Observer. 


The book is fascinating.” — 


Across 


12mo, $1.50. 


netration, and among its most striking features are its 
dogmatic methods, 


The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England. 


By ae ALicE Morsk EARLE. 12mo, 
**One of the most entertaining books we have 


ever come ya. oS and of LB prea to every student of 
history.” 





By Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, Editor of the New York 


“ Mr. Stoddard is a good traveler; he sees well, and his Tnatken-Oheeon of people and places are 
Inter- Ocean, 


graphic and of large value. He makes his book as profitable as pleas 


g.’’ —Chicago 





_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743- -745 Broadway, N. Y. 








CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer. 
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Our ecard and booklet pocmets have 8 @ necessity 
in thousands of families a tor 63. 


send the first six id, 
f: complete set of nine Sauibanee ior Gi $5.40, $5.86, postpaid. or 


Fr 50 cents, an ts for 17 
Prang &@ Co.’s and other fine cl Christmas cards, together w th cut- 
out funcy-shape 


card and a fine birthday card. 


© 50 cents, and 4 cents for postage, 10 larze 


and finer cards hem the above publishers, together with a shaped 
—— booklet. 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 cents for 
tion of 25 beset’ 


pesatage, a choice selec- 
1 cards of L. Prang & Ce.’s; also a handsome 


or ret .00, and 8 cents for pos » aselection of 


t and finest cards, together wine ata Claus Let- 
ter, illustrate , and a folding Calendar for 1892. 
s, and 2 cents for postage, 10 


ard’s, and other beautiful cards. 


uta, and 4 cents for » & Christ- 


ites r postage 

mas booklets Includingone shaped booklet in the form of ananimal, 
Neo, 7.—Fer § and 8 cents for pos 7 hand- 
some Souvenir hook 
by Mores Ww, & Co. 

No. 8._BIRTHDAY PACKET. Fers0 cents, 17 Fine 
Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

No. 9.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents, 


tage, 
lets together with a colored pieture-book 


er "s os as<orted. 
Prang’s and other beautiful cards, 
no two alike, for anes. and 6 cents for postage. 


ment, $8.00, and 10 cents for 


ter assort- 
post A very choice selection 
20 cents for postage, An for 5@ cents, and 4 cents for 


postage rds, 4 two alike. 
STAMPS AND POSTAL NOi ES RECFIVED. Novel- 
ties at 15, 25, 50 


75 cents and $1.60 each. for Birthday or 
shich will be selected with care for different tastes 


PAPER. BEACON eR LINEN. “For For fashionable uses is Ge ver Pee made. COMMON- 


WEALTH LIN 


A medium-priced b 


but fine erad EASURY BOND. 
“Best and 


r made. Is very fashionable. CARTER'’S TYPEWRITING PAPERS, 


e market.” 


cheapest int 
R BY THE POUND. 


We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper 


and and envelopes from 10 cemts a pound and upward, a and number of sheets to a pound, sent on 


of 15 cents. These 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


station. Club your orders with friends, and take advantage of th 


with us. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS, For 


pers are the correct style a 


fin'sh for fashionable correspondence. 


yn orders of $10.00 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad 


Agentsand dealers should correspond 


.Th we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 


Estimaies furnished for wedding and class-day invitations, street dies, crests,and stamping. Samples free on 
application. All the work is _— on our premises, 


cards. We Ve guarantee satis! 





re te give 


We employ only the best workmen, and use the finest 


e {fin stationery. plain or illaminated, f. r 35 cents, 50 cents, 75 
cents, $1.00 to §2.00 cach. "ss H 2 antiafnction. d ™ a 


i. H. CARTER & co., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS 22.322: £2,105, 20 

told ; Twenty Centur.es Ago; | 
Joy of Christmas Tide; Sweet: 
est Story Ever Told. primary ; 


Seeking the King, 
tations. 5c. each Riper ak: 
tree. Henry D. Noyes & Co., 13% 


Ail wih music and rex | 
Many others. 
13), Bromaeld 


SEN Iouey ot |B pate 
Musical 
ep te 


W. G. STORY, 
| St 
i aes 


New York, 30 





These Stadies are Extensively Used in Normal 


ng Bible Classes, Teachers’ Meetings, also for Sunday 
“a lectures, a once-e-month prayer-meeting topics. 


H. Reve 


30 Union Square, E. 


Cempany, 





148 and 150 Madison Street, Chicago. 


QHRISTMAS SELEGTIONS Sins. crs 
tie i ge Of BETHLEREM. cts." 















an In- 
wth N New and A; 
OTHE 

at the same price, are 
and L th," “Christmas Jey, Bells,” 


and ** Peace on 
CANTATA 
m by these two 


end The 


A per single copy 
THE 5s WONDERFUL quay decade mat 


events of 
Cee, s ne eae 


rice, 20 cents 
beTi HEM A Cantata for Adults only (no child- 


* ren’s part) that cannot fail to please wher- 
, AY Reet. ever rendered, Price, so cts a single foRz: 
10 Cents for sample copy of “‘Musical Visitor’ for C 

——PUBLISHED BY-—— 


pine JOHN CHURCH Paes Cincinnati, 0. 


Rest & Sone M = Chu 
a0 Wabash Ave., 3 seth See New York, 


FESTAL DAY'S NUMBERS 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By the Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 

Tue KINo’s BIRTHDAY. A service of great va- 
riety. A beautiful processional opens the exercise. 
Fine opportunity for spectacular display and for an 
orchestra. 5 cts. each ; 50 cts. per doz. ; $3.50 per hun 
dred, postpaid. 

ORCHESTRAL PARTS FOR THIS SERV ICE, $1,50. 

DESIRE OF ALL NaTIONS, A Missionary Christmas 
Service. Prices same as above. 

CHRISTMAS VOICES. Music not difficult, yet unusu- 
ally charming and fresh. Prices same as above. 

CHRISTMAS TREASURY, Nos. 1 AND 2, are full of 
miscellaneous matter helpful to those who make up 
their own programs. No. 1 contains, in addition, 
beautiful cantata, Gloria in Ercelsis, which can ‘be 
made the musical part of a program. Price, 10 cts, 
each ; $1.00 per dozen, , a. 

CHRISTMAS ANTH : “ARISE AND SHINE” and 
“ THERE'S A STaR.” “Brilliant and easy. 5 cts. each; 
50 cts. per dozen. 
LORENZ & CO., 

___ Dayton, OHIO. 


CHRISTMAS 












__ NEw ew YORK City 


Excellent 16 page Pro- 
grams, complete for Xmas 
Entertainments, —— 


GREETI NGS four additional Pio 


recitations. Price, sam . copies, No. 1, 6c 
6c: No. 3, 6e.; or, Nos. and 3 together, lie. 


C H Ri ST M A A "beautiful volume, 1p. 


GEMS shone 50 cents for sam- 


R. R. san ‘ABE & CO., 
44 Monroe St., | ‘CHICAGO. 


‘New C Christmas Music 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
CANTATA, The Court of Christnas. 2? 4.04 
Price, 20 cents ; $1.30perdozen. By mall,§2 perdozen. 
SERVICE, Christmas Eve. Pz cen7sy fotze". 


$4.00 per hundred. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Or, WaRD & ty ~~ 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


descriptive list. 
We have nice things for this sea 
FILLMO RE s 141 W. eth St "Cincinnati, 0. 
s® Or 40 Bible Houre, N. ¥ 
New.) 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New.) 
poe age ... pages. , tect eatiommetio monn; 


Ww. Ww. Wurrwey Co. "Publibers, Toledo ons. 


For new Can- 
, tatas,new Con- 
, send for our 








END M re Pidecty. Mi? W. Saratoga Street, Baiti- 
S* Sere, % 8 comts for 5. 8. Xmas Echoes, 
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November 21, 1891.] 
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DE CIVITATE DEl. 


The Divine Order 


Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D., 
University of Pennsylvania. 


A Book For EVERY ONE WHO AIMS AT 
HIGHER THINKING AND LIVING. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1891, delivered before Princeton. Theological 
Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Chris- 
tian'sociologist of wide reputation. It dis- 
cusses the burning questions of the Family, 
the Nation, the School, and the Church, in 
the light both of the Scriptures and modern 
experience. The clear, strong utterances of 
a keen Christian scholar and prac man 
of affairs on these subjects of univerSal inter- 
est are sure to be helpful and suggestive. 

We know of no better ‘answer to the destructive 
theorfes of socialists and evolutionists, than is con- 
tained in this volume. Its contents are fresh, vig- 
orous, and stimulating.—- The New York Observer. 

In no'volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pres- 
ented.— TheChristian Intelligencer (New York). 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it 
may be had of booksellers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HRISTMAS SELECTION 


A NEW NUMBER. 
BY REV. E. S. LORENZ. 


No, 3 of this popniar series is just issued, and is 
replete with inter ing matter for Christmas enter- 
tainments. It confins 
New Recitations, Poems, Exercises, and Dialogues, 
making it exceedingly practical and helpful. It fur- 
nisties abundant material for those who prefer to 
make up their own programs, or who desire to supple- 
ment their chosen service with additional exercises. 

Nos. 1 and 2, which have met with the greatest suc- 
cess, ate still supplied. Price, 15 cents each, pestpens 5 
40 cents fer the hree. Write for circulars and price- 
lists of our latest 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES. - 
ead sale by all booksellers, and by the publisher, 
“1. J; SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


Ward « Drummond, 7 Broadway, } N.Y. 











NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


A aR PA PR ag recitation, oC song. The 
recitations and music new and o riginal. By W. L. 
Mason. Price, 5 cents each, postpaid. By express, 
netere id, $4. epee hundred. We supply any service 

adver at po a rates, Order all from our 
house, and save expense. 


NEW RECITATION BOOK. 


“SANTA CLAUS MAN.” 

Ty recitations and dialogues for 

adapted to children from 5 to 

4 years The 2 author has worked diligently to 
make this book an exception. Every article on its 
pages has been written tor Sunday-school use, and 
the majority, being original, will be very heipfn! to 
the Christmas Ente nment Committee. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New ¥ New York. 


Cusiealien ori 
Christmas ; es 


MASON. & HAMLIN 


Piano and Organ 

PR agen choy to wg = The Mason & 

Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on‘an Improved Method of Stringing, invented and 

remarkable used by Mason & amalin, by which 

remarkab a a of tone abd great durability are 
henomenal capacity to stand: in 


as "T he Mason & Ham- 
lin ScrEw.- STRINGER 
was patented in July, 1883, 
os is a veri- table trium ph 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by 
Pperts “ the greatest improvement of the century ”’ in 
ianos.® Américan Pianos and Organs are superior 
| whey Pay = Mason & Hamlin Organs have long 
Standard the world over. The Mason & 
Fembe’ Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 






Mason & Hamlin O AN illustrates that HiepEst 
StTanpaRv oP E XcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it ee Hlosers 
at all great :PIA — 7. 


Tilastroved catalogues 
thout underes vee timating improvements 
pianos, hy ‘Mason é Hamlin 


— by others in 
TRINGBR is claimed to be the t improvement 
, - of, and Fy ee bev highest attainable 


WASON & HAMLIN N ORGAN. N AND PIANO CO. 
CHURCH]  extanuuneaise7. 


Established 1827. 


ORGANS Correspondence invited. 


00K & HASTINGS, Boston, Maas. 














The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
correspondence, are 
BOSTON LINEN 

BOSTO 


N BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
a or in quality, reasonad/e in 
price. If your draler does not keep 
them, send vs ur address, and 
ponte lg An you our complete 


SoAMUEL w WARD Girne, Baas 








A CHOICE GIFT FOR YOUR FRIEND. 





FRIENDSHIP THE MASTER-PASSION 





Barnea,” 





m BOOK on the Nature and History of Friend- 

f. ship, and Its Place in the World’s Forces, 

By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 

“The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
y= Lectures on the Sunday-School,” etc. 

Friendship is a theme of the ages. 

book is as fresh and thorough as it is attractive. 


Its treatment in this 
The claim 


is boldly made that friendship has been a more potent fac- 
tor in the world’s forces than any other sentiment or passion, 
not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and the proofs of 


a~ 


LLLLZ, Jk AA 


ANS 


“Ls Ss, 


this thesis are presented in detail. 
ture and Scope of Friendship. Part II. gives examples of 
Friendship in History, including all the great epoch-makers 
in the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, strug-. 
gle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. The book is 
sure of a wide reading, for its topic is of universal interest. 


Part I. treats of the Na- 


This work, of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is well 


suited for a gift-book for the holidays. 
of Holy Scripture,’’ by the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, $1.00. 


of Human Society,” 


Price, $3.00, ‘‘ The Impregnable Rock 


“ The Divine Order 


by Prof. R. E. Thompson, $1.00. Dr. Trumbull’s “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,” 
“Teaching and Teachers,” $1.00; 


$1.50; ‘ Hints on Child-Training,” $1.00; 
‘*A Model Superintendent,” $1.00. For 


sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PIANO 
In our cl oe we 


onsands 
petaplete eatiaiuation. satisfaction.. ~~ 


OMPANY cory out the 


it ee 


old Established 

it usands fr gontacta tothe et to of th 
tho o an e Mercantije 
purchasers all over the world ‘who are 


Catalogue in the é 
aR SO. Sestans® Ses ORNISH 
oy CHARMING SOUVENIR. 

Illustrated in fancy colors by 


“ 


fap ORGANS, An PIANOS issn pares 


a aA not alrea 
ore paso in vi view, beg leave to eubmit the foliowing 
eachise the Soe Remy over mass is Oe goo 
c, who always 
bargain and a good thing whenever they see it. 


A Wem OFFER! 


mer ect § 08 6) ro EARLOR Rondan 
sty. Guenter our ir Newly fe =) — ae 
on, weer HOME ONGAx, : 
as this cut, taken f rom @ 
oh), Solid Black’ a 
0 Effective Solo Sto ¥. 
ve Couplers, Patksoee Tone Swell, 


im vementa,making 
porgovementa.iak ing Complete Fa 


Pees c tees sssesuvesssacseseen sss 5] 
pianos upon tne INSTALMENT PLAN 
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a. Wereer tothe Wes 


ihe ereaptle Agene 


OUR NEW PIANO Se eee 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOQUE OF ORCANS OR PIANOS. We have onemillion 
dollars’ worth of instruments ready on in course of construction for our fall and holiday 


same day as received No waiting. 





will cost you nothing, and will save you money. rite at 





CORNISH & CO, [2k] WASHINGTON, te, 








For 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


ing for the scholars ; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 








‘Scholars. 


INVESTORS 


Mortgages 
simi exo, 
Bonds >, 


Stocks 10% 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 
In every instance Eateqest and Principal has beep paid 


WE HAVE RETURNED ‘TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


dyes cond. to 19 per cent, interest, 
PAL we yt — J security that we do not 


rye invesiunante ws fectant ou ears aggre Oe 
any we have oror of last te ecan 


J. B. WATKINS L. M.CO. 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, « 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


208 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Faik 
ure of crops never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
theworld. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plen' 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal 
©. E, Siumons, LandCom.C.& N.W. Py: Canes Th, 





ACOMA, Great shipping and R. R, center, vast 
resources. Steady rise in values, Ee fd 
lots, Pays better than savings-banks. 
100%. Write us. Tacoma Investm’t Co. apanenee: ash. 








A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 


school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


International Sunday-school lessons. 


Issued quarterly. 


16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 


a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 


one which he would let alone. 


It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps, It is cheaper, even, 


than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


cents each per year. Specimen gopies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLisHeR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS uct BOOKS. 
ers, Send Stating Oo, 


ars io American Publishing or Ginciama” | Chere Sonnet 


easter 





students, and other energetic persons. 


| Profitable Employment to Teachers, | 


Get our terms 


pe 
and Bibies béfore e 
WibmonSCe. Phila Pa. otChionsetil 


else- 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
THE HOTEL BELMONT. 


HE finest Winter Resort in the South. New brick 
building ; steam heat; ; open fires; ~~ eleva- 
tor and bells: gas light; an lar Jersey ona aig: 
Engage your rooms before the mid-winter 
our -eipey electric car at the d 








_OUTFIT FREE. 


Our fireside series of new CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS now ready. Books for all , beauti- 
fully illustrated, handsome lithograph covers, 
Prices, 50 cents to $2.50. 


BIG COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS, 
‘Write for particulars, quick. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chicago, i. 






















OHN 8. MARSHALL, Director. — J 





mi ony 


EBT REA oN, 






Toes te 





Y, made rapidly 
MS ae the 
lO F p MEY IE 
pa eel 
oftered by a standard company. 

Sell « useful article, please 
body and make money yourself. t 
Type- 


wil ou to address N. 
writer c., Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY BICYCLE FREE. 


BOYS AND GIRIA, do you want one? Enclose 
stamp for information how you can obtain one with- 
out a cent of cost. EK. SCHNEIDER & CO., 

baa Ww ATE R ST. , CLEVELAND, oO. 





NOVELTIES acents 


Convertible Wire Baskets, Handy Retee, | -_— 
threading Needle & many others. Catalog 


D. CassanExn Mrs, Co., 134 Van Buren 8t., ay al 


HILL’S MANUAL Forn'core 


Standard in Social and Business Life. New edition, 
(July, 1891. +) For prices as got paw Bec Book a, A write 
Opportunity for y Poni A te caaveneere 


AGENTS send for How I inde a 

Hy House and Let =| 

i i ti ear. Our copynghted methods free toall 

r~ws of esiring a Home, or business ch 

# to $100 Monthly. Teachers and Ladies 

big pay for spare hours. Treasury Pun- 

CHASING Actnet, 27 4th Ave., New York: 
“Sacred Pictures” is _—— 
success! Large unre, Ox 9x10 

pages, 379 elegant pictures. 7% to ee 

Easiest seller on earth. Exclusive territory, liberal 

terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 

Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila, Pa, 


BACCY KNEES 


POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant 
Stretcher. by mall, 25 cents. Agents wanted, 
B. J. GREELY, 715 Was! hington St., Boston, Mass. 


— I ie HP 




























PAYING THING for soon rete 
BEST GRAPH FAMILY PICTURR. 
ry Terthocute tibesed 4ddr’s, 

Bieles., CMeaga 


Det, <0, P. Ook % & OO., B86 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tisses 





is Lpeatenne week!y 


atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. rates include postage: 
ONE COPY, One Year, ............-.-esrececsessessseneenees vod $1.50 


Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 6.00 


MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
PRL Ay year, or #4.00 for five years, fall payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


ary semen or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will sappiied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the Showing yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one ee only, and no names can be written or 
prio on the se 


rate rs. 

The for Seiad St ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
pack cents each, when 80 de- 
ai 





to one address, at 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where « portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the vapers will be sent accordingly. 


‘This applies to 

e clubs, at the fifty-cent , to the extent that 

clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub ofeither 
e . ‘The free copies for neqtere clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


perad ions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion‘of the 

ear, 4 subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se ly, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
w charge. Members of pochage clubs do not 

rivilege, but any suc ry 


have this may have his paper 
chan ‘orm the package to an individual address, 
by paving fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 


two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacetion address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 


county and state. 
If a club subscription is renewed by gomecther per 
a, 


sen the one who sent the eng subscrip 
such m will oblige ™~ isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed SEIEET TIP sncecelaecmsacntoricerecobesenpmmannne 

paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
ex ion of the subscriptio#. Renewals should 
therefore be made early 


Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine It, will be 
eent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times wil! be sent to any of the 
countries embraced In the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which Include ponte: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 
* Two or more copies, one year, é6shillingweach. 
To ministers and missiouaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
peckace to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
pb AY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 

rs. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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“ Once tried, Used Always.” 


AN HOUTEN’S 
le, COCOA 


» “Best & Gees Parthest.” 
4 “*Confound those 
Bost They are 
Always asking for 
* More’ since the> 
Board introdued 
Yan HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa,” 


- PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS § 


increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa ¢ 








: 
‘ 
: 
8 
‘ bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
@ ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
‘ even by the most delicate. 
a@ if not obtainable from your grocer, en- 

‘ gloss 35 ote. to either Vax Hovren & Zoon,108 

‘ Street, New York, or 45 W: Ave., 
; for 35 
‘ 
‘ 


Uhicago, and 

A ig EE a i 
aN b Zoom, Weesp, Holland. ; 

3 The Standard Cocoa of the World. § 
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BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 
Send of PA’ 

recommended by 
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Key 
a 
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40 \ 
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He Shrinks 
from Washing 


So do, woolens and flannels, if they’re 
not washed properly. Try the right 
way. Geta package of Pearline, 
and doas directed. Your things 
won't shrink, and they'll be 
softer, brighter, and better, 
than ever before. That’s 
the beauty of Pearline— 
washing is not only easier, 
but better and safer. 
Things that you wouldn’t 
dare to trust to the wear 
and tear of the washboard 
are washed perfectly with 
Pearline. You save work, wear, time and money with it, 
but you can’t do any harm. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 









Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell Joie 
*‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddied, if your gree sends 

313 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


* By athorough know eof the natural laws which 
govern the operations of n and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine ee rties of well- 
selec 7 Mr. EB has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beve: which mer 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape many a fatal 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and @ properly nourished fr Service 
Gazette. Made 





“ All she lacks of beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 


curves and dimples. ame." Civil 


. simply with boiling water or milk. 
What plumpness has todo | sca urai'sGuntisaenpsthinciecta 


ndon, England. 


with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 









coLhe 


free. moat INVENTION 
Would you rather be EVERY FAMILY SHOULD RAVE 17 
iful? ” fornen ayo POUND Tin CANS 
healthy or beautiful? Both STEPHEN F WHITMAN &SON 
is the proper answer, a OnAbecema pas 











Scorr & Bownn, Chemists 
New Vor. emists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
our druggist keeps Scott’s Emuision of cod-liver’ 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. 1. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of our 
Grocer ht to have it on sale, Ask him, for it 
D. $. WILTBERGER. Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


A.icock’s Porous PLasTERs are unapproachable in remedial 
properties, rapidity and safety of action. 

They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ 
use by the public ; their virtues have never been equaled by 
unscrupulous imitators, who have sought to trade upon the 
reputation of ALLcock’s by making plasters with holes in them, 
and claiming them to be “just as good as ALLcock’s.” 

A.tcock’s Porous PLasters stand to-day endorsed by not 
only the highest medical authorities, but by milligns of grateful 
patients who have proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask for ALLCOCK's, 
and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 
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wave of EXPANDED METAL. 


Per RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Mustrated Catalogue. No. 14. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 





on a cahdtainoedes 
ci oukks, 'B. NATHAN, 241 6th Aven. Bow Tork, 


WORTH REPEATING. 


“OF WHOM I AM CHIEF.” ’ 
j [By Horatius Bonar.) 


I see the crowd in Pilate’s hall, 
I mark their wrathful mien ; 
Their shouts of “ Crucify ” appal 

With blasphemy between. 


And of that shouting multitude 
I feel that I am one ; 

And in that din of voices rude, 
I recognize my own. : 


I see the scourges tear his back, 
I see the piercing crown, 

And of that crowd who smite and mock 
I feel that I am one. 


Around yon cross, the throng I see, 
Mocking the sufferer’s groan ; 

Yet still my voice it seems to be 
Ae if I mocked alone. 


’T was I that shed the sacred blood; 
I nailed him to the tree ; 

I crucified the Christ of God, 
I joined the mockery ! 


Yet not the less that blood avails 
To cleanse away my sin! 

And not the less that cross prevails 
To give me peace within ! 





THE IMMORALITY OF 
GAMBLING. 


(The Rev. Dr. James Martineau, in The 
Christian World. } 

At the Conference of the Northumber- 
ang and Durham Unitarian Association, 
at Newcastle, the followi assages from 
a letter from Dr. Martinest Sore read : 

“Gambling, I suppose, has its inner 
source in the competitive passion, or love 
of superiority, with the a@dition, distin- 
guishing it trom chess or cricket, of the 
love of gain. The former is irreproach- 
able, where both parties wish to settle 
their relation by atrial of skill. The latter 
is always mean and base, where the gain to 
one’s self is simply loss to another. The 
consent of that other, no doubt, distin- 
guishes the act from thieving; but when 
you remember. that. he would not have 
consented, except in the hope of making 
you the loser, the whole bargain assumes 
an ignoblecharacter, Then in the rational 
estimate of consequences, the practice of 
gambling surely has no less demerit. The 
moment the simple excitement of compe- 
tition of skill becomes insufficient without 
the money stake, the taint of moral char- 
acter, the contented gain at other’s ex- 
pense, has set in; and that the stake is 2d. 
instead of £20 makes no more moral differ- 
ence than there is between a theft of 2d. 
and a theft of £20. The mischiefs, of 
course, increase enormously with high 
play. But the immorality does not wait 
to begin with the swollen amount, so as to 
be a mere question of degree. 

“There are many cases of morals, no 
doubt, where the division between right 
and wrong lies somewhere along a line of 
degree—for example, in the ethics of ap- 
petite. But this is always where the 
primitive impulse has itself a blameless 
beginning and defined function, beyond 
which excess sets in and runs into ever 
deeper guilt. In gambling, the initial 
principle—gain by another’s loss—is 
vicious and vitiating. 

“ Even in the cases where the entrance 
upon wrong is at a point of degree, as in 
eating and drinking, it may become a duty 
to refrain from an innocent measure of 
indulgence, if by doing so companions 
infirm of will are likely to be saved from 
excess, I am not bound to use all my per- 
missible liberty ; Iam bound to forgo any 
portion of it which may be hurtful to 
others. Gambling deals principally with 
cases not of competitive skill, Bat of in- 
calculable contingency where the com- 
position of determining agencies defies 
all foresight. To fasten one’s interest 
and curiosity upon this order of events is 
to school one’s self in all that is weak and 
contemptible in character, and to live by 
guess-work. 

“Strength of character consists main! 
in two things,—inwardly in self-control, 
outwardly in dealing only with clear lines 
of cause and effect, and refusing in mat- 
ters of conduct to meddle with the sphere 
of indeterminable events otherwise than 
to allow for its pr ce, and submit to its 
issues. For a mau who lives by this rule, 
the range of voluntary power is always on 
the increase, and there is no waste of 
energy, while there is a minimum of dis- 
appointed ex ion. 





Hardware Men keepit, Give name of this paper. 116 Water &t., Pittsburgh, Pa 


“The habit of excitement upon chances 
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alternating with mortification at their re- 
buffs grows by what it feeds on, and 
rapidly passes into moral ruin. There is 
no dry rot that spreads so fast from the 
smallest speck upon the character. I do 
not forget the numerous instances in which 
the ten leeey soench extreme consequences 
has been arrested, especially in public men, 
by considerations of prudence or ambition. 
Yet the hurt is not that of a surgical cut 
into healthy flesh that may be honestly 
made with only a recording mark, 
but that of an inward canker, deep lurk- 
ing still, though all may be skinned over 
and look fair. On these grounds, I think 
that the public sentiment against gam- 
bling, whatever its origin may be, is fully 
justified by ethical nal rational modes of 
estimation.. I am aware that they are of 
a kind little likely to speak persuasively 
to the mind of this sensational age.” 











The annoyance of breaking 
lamp-chimneys need not be 
borne. . 

Get tough glass chimneys. 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top” and 
“‘pearl glass” are tough 
against heat; they do not 
break, except from accident. 

They are also clear, trans- 
parent,not misty or milky; they 
fit and stand upright; sha 
and proportions are right to ai- 
rect the draft upon the flame. 

They cost a little more than 
rough and wrong chimneys of 
common glass that break con- 
tinually. 


Pittsburg. Guo, A. MacaETH & Co, 


BUY A LAMP | 


FOR CHRISTMAS AND WEDDING GIFTS. 

FOR GOOD LIGHT the lamp named “THE 
ROCHESTER” HAS NO EQUAL. After 
seeing all other makes of lamps, come to our store 
and we will gonvines you the “ Rochester’ I8 
THE BEST. EVERY LAMP WAR- 
WANTED. Over one million been sold. We 
thake a few plain petterne, and a large line of 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS in BANQUET, PI- 
AN®O, and PARLOR LAMPS. Buy from your 
dealer the genuine “ Rochester”’ (look for the name 
on the lamp); but TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
10 and 12 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. 
Three minutes’ walk from Brooklyn Bridge. 
Sixth Avenue L station at Park Place, Ninth Ave- 


nue at Barclay Street ; one block from both.. Send 
postal for catalogue. 
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BABY CARRIACES 


and 
Chairs. Send fcr 
ewe desired) | S81, 383, 328 ett. Fon 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS. | 





LEADING 
AMERICAN 
MABIC 








CHURCH, HALL, AND. LODGE 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
8, C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BUEN ERS. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or no sale. 
Estimate yee of cost, and descriptive 
catalogue furnished, on application. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 8:., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bi ERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
ee eo Iron Banner 
AW 











Seni ilies, rtist, 
©. & CO., 133 N. 34 #1, Phila, Pa, 


FLAGS AND BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES. 
SE BROS.., more. Md. 
. Send for illustrated catalogue. 




















= For Bright’s Disease, Gouty 
Buffalo 


7 ges and Rheumatic Affections, 
Lithia Water, 7 


~ DR. HALSTED BOYLAND, 


DOOTOR OF MEDICINE OF THE FACULTY OF PARIS, and formerly Professor 
in the Baltimore Medical College, says : 
73 Avenue d’Antin, PARIS, 

“In BRIGHT’s DisEASE of the KipNEYs, ACUTE or CHRONIC, BUF- 
FALO LITHIA WATER, Spring No. 2, is in my experience without a 
rival, whether in the PARENCHYMATOUS form or INTERSTITIAL NEPHRITIS, 
In cases in which the ALBUMEN reached as high as 50 per cent, I have 
known it under a course of this water gradually diminish and finally dis- 
appear, at the same time other alarming symptoms were relieved and the 
sufferers restored to health. The best results which I have witnessed from 
any. remedy in Gouty and RHEUMABIC AFFECTIONS have been from this 
water. In all diseases having their origin in a Un1c ACID DIATHESIS, it is 
a remedy of unsurpassed excellence. 

“In RENAL CaLcuLi of the Rep Lituic Acip and the WHITE PHOos- 
PHATIC DEPOSIT, its SOLVENT power is unmistakable. Its value, however, 
in such cases, is not restricted to its solvent power over these deposits, but it 
meets the more important indication,—that of so changing the Diathesis on 
which the formation depends as to prevent re-formation,” 


WATER IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALF-GALLON BOTTLES, $5.00, F.0. 6. HERE. 
32 p, Illustrated Descriptive Pamphlets Sent Free by 
THOMAS F. COODE, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


ILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 
much 























COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all 


SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 
Almost as ascream. It can be with 
pleasure by and 
it, become fond of assimilates 
food, inereases tho flesh and appetite bullae epthates, 


hew, Hoh and pure blood, In fact, rejuvinates 





FUER VE, BOR RIN. 
~MAGEE’S EMULSION pi: COD 
| (Lime and Sod) 
BRONCHITIS, IYSPEPSIA. SOROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


ms. Boston, Me eod iy al 
IN COMBINATION WITH 
Extract of Malt, and sot LIVER 
IABLE REMEDY FOR 
PULMONARY DISEASES, C OIL 
Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easil 
assimilated. a tan Ae get ae he te fl 
“nasiac wont” MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, WEAR 














THE OTHER FELLOW’S SISTER 


will like you better, or ought to, if you don’t forget your 
own, but remember how hard it is for her to sweep up 
after a big brother who never uses a door-mat—unless 
it will use itself. You can’t walk over a “ Hartman” 
Wire Mat without cleaning your feet. Moral— 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Branthes : 102 Chambers St, New York; 508 State St, 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Our Mats have brass tag-attached stamped ‘‘ Hartman.” 








iled free. 








dences, etc, 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


A ; NEW LIGHT FOR MAGIC LANTERNS, and other new features worth 


knowing about. Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 
. i oe 4. 8B, COLT & CO., 16 Beekman New York. 
RBNAMENTAL TILE and SHINGLES of 
high-grade tin or copper, for churches, resi- 


PAN io LE D Geeeses by six original patents. 
Db 
patterns for towers, mansards, 














L e yl ee halis,and 
stores, oe xt to 

Low . Circulars free. mM ETA A. NORTHROP 4 CO.., 

AL SHINGLE CO., Camden, N. J. baad 


CEILINGS ~~ Pittsbars. F 


RIDLEYS,, 


CRAND STREET, N. Y. 


Holiday Presents 
TOYS! DOLLS! 


Games, Books, Fancy Stationery, Toilet 
and Dressing Cases, Silverware, 
Furs, and Fur Trimmings. 


sae Special discount to Sunday- 
schools, fairs, etc. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


and Price List 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIL ORDERS 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 





Siz floors occupied exclusively by us for the 


sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, ete. , 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, ail, 3114 to 32l Grand St., N.Y, 
“av. 60008... 


SILK EXHIBIT 
Continued this Week; 


New Weaves, new Colors, new Designs, 
new Ideas,—many Patterns, that indicate 
what will be specially appropriate for the 
earliest season of 1892. ! 

We invite, once more, the most careful 
scrutiny of our Display in Silks this week. 

It will be quite different from, but for 
variety and beauty even more attractive 
than, that of the week just past. 

Ample provision is made, as always, for 
customers desiring the more staple and 
popular fabrics. 


James McCreery & C0., 


Broadway and iith Street, 
New York. 








Since the introduction of this New Shape 
in stockings, people are finding that the 
feet can be made much more comfortable 
and healthy by stockings that fit properly. 
Also that a stocking that allows the big 
toe room enough will wear longer than 
the old style stocking. Would you like a 
booklet (illustrated) free ? 


Waukenhose Company, Boston, Mass. 





“ Cleanfauat” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Money refunded if they 
stain the feet or fade, Com- 
lete line of silk ond Saty 
hosiery at ular prices. 
THE CLEANPAST 
HOSIERY Co. 
95 Broadway, New York; 
109 State Street, Chicago; 
445 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
61 Euclid Av., Cleveland,O, 
66 W. 4th St.. Cincinnati, O, 
B@ Send for price-list. 























O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Lar importersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc..in the United States. Send for samplesand prices 


Good Sense Sori 


FIT ALL AGES. INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Are made of the best material and 1 





ar Se me “EVER READY” 
ok DRESS STAY mie 
YPSILANTI ORESS STAY MFC. CD.. Ypsilanti, Bichigaa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 





anything advertised in this paper, will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Published every Wednesday at 91 to 991 ) Bible House, New York, at@nge a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 


THE FINAL OPPORTUNITY. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, Edited by Rev. Dr. Talmage, is the Brightest and 
Hence the Most Widely Circulated Religious Family Weekly Newspaper in the 
- Country. It is Full of the Choicest Reading Matter and Lightened up with Hosts 
of Beautiful Pictures. It is Beautifully Printed on Excellent. Paper, from Clear 
Type and Neatly Bound. Once Introduced, it Ever after is Assured a Hearty Wel- 
come. Doors and Hearts are Gladly Opened to Receive it. You Cannot Make a 
Mistake by Subscribing for it at Once. 

In Order to Introduce it into Your Home we Invite You to Avail Yourself of 


THIS WONDERFUL PREMIUM OFFER. 


THE OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
COMPRISES: CONTAINS: 


od } . 
s 
The Moly Scriptures with Ref- O O A Piece of Music, with words. 
érences. And All the Helps. ’ ‘ Yatman’s Helps and Hints. 
Summaries of the Several Sermon by Dr. Talmage, ably 
| GENUINE | | 
Concordance, 40,00 References. : 
Index to Persons, Subjects anc 
Places, 16,000 References. 
Genuineness and Integrity of the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Summary of the Apocrypha! Books. 
Dictionary of all Scriptural Proper 
Illustrated. 


y s 
sty ofall Serra Pre 5 ij | To New Subscribers : 
Words Obsolete or Ambiguous in Biographical Article, |llustrated 
the English Bible. 4 


Names, their Pronunciation and Meaning 
AT $2 oO rt) Bible and Newspapcr. ° 
12 SOL ORED SCRIPTURAL s Aleph the Chaldean. 


M . ‘ Brief Notes and News. 
HMarmony of the Gospels, Etc Expre Ch £ King’s Daughters and Sons 
Parables and Miracles. $3 ar es News. 
Precious Stones of the Bible. Pr ea d Epworth League Notes. 

Paul’s Voyage to Rome. . | » Christian Endeavor Topics 


Paul's Missionary Travels, : and News. 
Ft EP te ¥. M. C. A. and ¥. W. C. A, items 


Animals of the Bible. 
of interest. 


Trees, Piants,and Flowers 

of the Bible. Unele John’s Talks—family page 

Miracles of Christ. Questions and Answers. 

Different Versions of the Scrip- Gems From New Books. 
Choice Poetry, etc. 


tures, and hundreds of other things. 





























illustrated. 
Sermon by Rev. C. HM, Spurgeon. 
Able Prophetic Article. 
Religious Anecdotes. 
Editorials by Dr. Talmage. 
Sunday School Lesson Com: 
ments. 
Current Events, fully illustrated. 
Oriental Life and Travels, 


Books. 
Tables Illustrative of Scripture History. 

















This Most Excellent Bible Contains 1,450 Pages is Legther Bound, Divinity Circuit, Gilt Edge, Round Cor- 
ners, Overlapping Edges and Measures when Open, Flaps Included 7x11 inches. 


This is no Cheap re-print from Antiquated worn-out Plates, but a New Genuine Oxford Teachers’ Bible, Fresh 
from the Oxford University Press, London, England. 


A More Beautiful and More Appropriate HOLIDAY GIFT Cannot be Conceived 
than a Genuine OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, Such as we here Offer. Our Latest 
Consignment from London is the Best yet Received. We Refund Your Money if Our 
Supply of BIBLES is Exhausted when Your Subscription is Received. We Earnestly 


Advise You not to Delay, as Prompt Action will Preyent Disappointment. 
ADDRESS, 


F. ht. UeAt- 7, 


91, 93,94, 95,99 Bible House, New York fJCity 


The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however, an advertisement of a party not ‘not in ‘good od standi be inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. : e = 4 











